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PREFACE 



The governance of public schools at the local level has long been a topic 
of discussion and research. Even though the members of the traditional commun- 
ity power elite often have not participated directly In educational affairs, 
the norms and value orientations of these business and political leaders have 
generally been reflected by school board members. 
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Early In this decade some evidence began to appear that representatives 
of labor and other groups who did not necessarily share the values and norms 
of the business and economic dominants were gaining positions of Influence on 
local education Issues. Regardless of their relative power In determining 
school Issues, It Is clear that groups which formerly were disassociated from 
the governance of schools now desire to participate In decision-making about 
schools and are demanding to have their positions heard. Spawned by the 
pluralism of our society, these new power groups have thus emerged to make 
demands upon the educational system. 

School administrators who once felt comfortable In dealing with the tra- 
ditional power structure now report feelings of great Insecurity In their re- 
lationships with the new power broups which are emerging from different social 
strata and viewing the schools through different sets of value perspectives. 

This case study Is the result of a project designed to Identify some of 
the strategies employed by school administrators In dealing with actual con- 
flicts arising from the diverse and opposing values held by different groups 
within a community. We h^ve attempted to document the behaviors and Inter- 
actions of the Identifiable diverse groups Involved In a conflict over local 
school Issues. The Issues In this case are perceived so differently by the. 
different groups that an observer must wonder If any common definition of the 
problem Is possible, let alone a meaningful solution. 
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CHAPTER 1 

ARE THE SCHOOLS SEGRECAIED? 
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In many ways, Grandview Is a typical Western cityo Until World War II, 
it seemed to resist the pressures to resemble a metropolitan area, choosing 
to remain more like a small towno It had Its problems of transportation, re- 
creation facilities, overcrowded schools, and economic development, but, gen- 
erally the approach taken to these problems and others was moderate and not 
too aggressive o It also had Its very small population of Negroes and Orien- 
tals, who were restricted de facto to certain ghetto areas and who experienced 
discrimination economically as well as social ly» These minority groups were 
kept In line primarily because their own political leadership did not want to 
upset the balance they had achieved with the dominant leadership In the commun- 
ity and secondarily because sporadic attempts were made by some liberals to 
Identify and deal with the more overt ramifications of the persistent problems. 

Grandview's population Increased rapidly during the war yeo 's as a result 
of the accumulation of war Industries and the need for Importing workers to 
maintain them. By 1950 the metropolitan area was heavily Industrialized and 
supported a population In excess of a half a million, but only 3.5 ipercent of 
Grandview's population was non-white. 

Between 1950 and 1960, although the census showed a population growth had 
occurred In the metropolitan area, the central city experienced a slight popu- 
lation decline. It was the first decennial period since 1860 to show a popula- 
tion decrease. Even so, the non-white population rose to only 5.6 percent of 
the total, and 4.2 percent of the 1960 population was Negro. 

The Influx of war workers began In 1942. Since the community could not 
provide for them through existing facilities, most of the Negroes and many 
other wartime workers were settled in a newly constructed, federally sponsored 
community. Here makeshift housing was erected and other cotrmunlty services 
were provided, such as schools, health services and fire and police protection. 
The setting was not too desirable. It was a relatively swampy area, well below 
flood level, and protected by earthen dikes. In 1948 an unusually large flood 
all but wiped out the community, which at one time attained the population of 
40,000. After the flood, many Negroes found housing In an established Negro 
section of the city, Dovllle, where they have remained to the present. The 
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problems of this area have increased both in scope and intensityo 

The Doville area is somewhat naturally segregated by its geographyo Whether 
or not there were any overt attempts to force or influence the Negroes to settle 
in the area is not known o However, one could probably assume that it was nat- 
ural for the Negroes who migrated from the flood area and other sections of the j 

nation to move into an area where they would be more readily accepted and where j 

rental property could be obtainedo After 1948 the schools in the Doville sec- 1 
tion became more heavily Negro — and at least one new school was built in the 
heart of the area which was almost entirely Negro o ^ j 

INITIAL PROBES j 

A leader of the Negro community stated that Grandview really did not ex- 
perience any racial difficulties until the manpower shortages during World 

War II necessitated the immigration of great numbers of workers into the area j 

to work in the war industrieso Seemingly, with little or no protest, the | 

Negro was restricted to certain residential areas in which large numbers of | 

Negro children were enrolled in a relatlvjsly small number of schools. Many of 1 

the schools, both elementary and secondary, in the Doville area became almost j 

100% Negro because Caucasians tended to move out as the Negro "invasion" in- | 

creased, I 

j 

In spite of the increasing Negro concentration the city’s population did 
not seem to consider the problem acute until about 1960, By this time, the 
problems accentuated by school segregation had gained enough nation-wide pub- | 

llcity to cause some Grandview influentlals to believe the issue might have 
some local implications. Even so, the problem of race and education was not a | 
primary concern of the school board until it became the object of pressure from j 
certain members of the national NAACP leadership. The board was informed by 
these leaders that they intended to apply pressure on the school board if some j 

effort to alleviate the problem was not made. The school board had recently I 

had a report from a committee of the National Education Association which stated i 
that by comparison with other large cities, the Grandview Public Schools offer- j 
ed an above average educational program for Negroes, As a result, the school 
board did not accept the NAACP contention that a serious de facto segregation 
problem resulted In disparate educational opportunities for white and Negro | 

children, « 

After a two-year lull, between 1960 and 1962, the national NAACP again ‘ 
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charged that Grandview was maintaining a segregated school systemo A New 
York attorney and national counsel for the NAACP, after making a survey, 
charged that Grandview was one of ten west coast cities with segregated 
schools o Although he accused other school boards In the country of gerry- 
mandering school boundaries, he did not make the same accusation against 
GrandvIeWo He did not offer a solution to the problem, but he did request 
that the school board study the situatlono 

About the same time that this request was made, the Human Rights Committee 
of the state education association addressed the Grandview School Board with 
the charge that Grandview's schools were racially Imbalanced and provided In- 
formation which Illustrated the extent of this Imbalanceo 



Following these charges, members of the school board and school adminis- 
trators attempted to justify present policies and educational programs » An 
assistant superintendent of schools agreed that most of Grandview's Negroes 
were concentrated In the Dovllle area, but he stated that this was not some- 
thing the school board could rectifyo He declared: "Our policy Is, and always 

has been, based on building schools where children are and establishing bound- 
aries In relation to the capacity of the school c" 

School Superintendent John Roberts stated that he believed the NAACP 
charge of de facto segregation resulted from housing patterns rather than from 
any Intention of the school district to segregate Grandview's Negro studentSo 
Roberts stated that although the NAACP had called for action, they "did not / 
make any concrete proposals at alio" / 

In support of the school administration and the school board, an editor- 
ial In one of the leading local newspapers stated that the segregation charge 
made by the NAACP was directed at the wrong agencyo The editorial stated that 
the problem was really one which Involved housing patterns; therefore, the 
charge brought by the NAACP should be directed at the whole city and not simply 
at the school administration or school board o 



The school board formally entered the controversy with the complaint that 
they had not been approached directly with the segregation charge, although as 
Bert Smith, the chairman, stated, the charge was not neWo He Invited those 
with complaints to make them directly to the board so they could be considered, 
Another board member expressed concern that the board appeared to be on trial 
due to the newspaper accounts of the charges made by the NAACPo The chairman 
Indicated that he was resentful of the fact that an outsider had attempted to 
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stir up controversy, and that he felt the Grandview situation was "excellent." 
Another board member suggested that the board might consider the possibility 
of transporting some Negro students to other schools. This suggestion was not 
discussed further by the board. 



The school board and the administration, who were aware of national un- 
rest and realizing that the local controversy was expanding, had ordered the 
school district research department to study the problem in a number of high 
schools. For several years, school district officials had been concerned 
about the low performance levels of students in the schools with a high pro- 
portion of Negro pupils. The research staff had examined the student perfor- 
mance levels of one high school in question with the idea of discovering the 
reasons for the limited achievement attributed to the students in this parti- 
cular school. The staff had recommended that the best way to solve the problem 
was to deal with it on the individual school level. 



In spite of the evidence, the charges, and the concern of its staff, the 
board was unwilling to give any credence to the position that a serious educa- 
tional problem existed and that it had the jurisdiction to do something about 
it. The result was that pressure was maintained and even increased by various 
groups. 

To answer the charge that the pressure was from outside the community, the 
local chapter of the NAACP formally approached the school board and demanded 
action to eliminate the harmful effects of a segregated school situation. The 
initial step involved a letter to the board signed by a minister from the 
Doville area. The letter referred to a study conducted by the Grandview branch 
of the NAACP pertaining to the local situation and called for action by the 
school board directed toward solving the "rather acute" segregation problem 
which was resulting in an inferior education for many Negroes in the Grandview 
schools. The letter also suggested that the school board appoint a citizens' 
committee to study the segregation problem in the schools, and offered the 
assistance of the local NAACP in this endeavor. 



In reply. Superintendent Roberts denied that the school system offered an 
inferior education to the Negro students. Other school .officials admitted, as 
they had done before, that Doville had a high concentration of Negro students, 
but thqy; again stated that this was due to the irregular housing patterns in 
the area rather than by school district intent. 

One school board member replied that the NAACP was utilizing the "trite" 
formula that a school with a predominantly Negro population was segregated and. 
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therefore, the education which the Negroes received was inferior. He stated 
that this was the classic syllogism and he was not ready to accept it. Bert 
Smith, the chairman of the board, declared that until the NAACP offered some- 
thing more concrete, he would not bring the NAACP 's reguest to the board s 
attention. 

Several members of the NAACP expressed concern about the difficulties 
their group encountered in communicating with the board. They indicated that 
the major problem was, first, to convince the board to recognize publicly that 
a problem existed in Grandview and then to assume some responsibility for doing 
something about it. 

In their informal and "off-the-record” sessions, the school board members 
were beginning to admit that some action on their part would have to be taken 
even though they were not willing to declare that segregation existed or that 
it was their problem. The chairman of the board publicly declined to admit 
that segregation existed stated that even if integration were desirable, 
the school board could do nothing about it. The school board members generally 
took the position that the school board's responsibility was to provide sound 
education programs. As several board members stated, their job was education 
and social problems of a broader nature must be dealt with by other agencies. 
One Negro leader charged that the school board members were prejudiced against 
Negroes and therefore were not willing to move into the arena as a social force 
interested in social reform. There was, however, at least one sympathetic ear 
on the board, a member who was carefully assessing the strategies that could 
be employed to gain majority recognition and a policy which would lead to the 
solution of the problem. 

In their quiet analysis, the board members took the position that any 
solution must be in harmony with sound educational practices and that the only 
possible solution would have to be educational in nature. Solutions with 
overt social and political implications would have to be avoided. Therefore, 
the basic problem was to find an educational ’'out." The members felt they 
had only two alternatives: (1) integration or (2) an enriched educational 

program. They could not accept integration as a valid solution because 
they then would have to recognize that segregation existed in 
Grandview. To carry out a program of integrating the schools involved more 
political and social factors than the board could control. As a result, the 
board began to show some interest publicly in an enrichment program proposed by 










Robert Baumer, a representative of a small group known as the Higher Horizons. 

According to Baumer, his proposal was not exclusively concerned with race. 
Rather, his program called for measures to resolve the problems of all of the 
culturally deprived. He stated, "Any program based solely on considerations 
of ethnic group identification, and aimed solely at wider distribution of 
children of one group or another, fails to recognize the more fundamental 
problems arising from social and cultural deprivation in widely scattered 
areas of our city." 

At the same board meeting in which some interest was shown in Baumer' s 
cultural enrichment program, representatives of the NAACP were present to 
again explain their positiori on segregated schools. Although they stated that 
they did not believe the school board and administration were intentionally pro- 
viding inferior education in the segregated schools, they maintained that segre- 
gated schools were unequal and, therefore, inferior. Two of the NAACP spokesmen 
asked the board to meet its educational responsibilities by enacting positive 
programs to alleviate the effects of segregation. The board, however, took the 
position that it was not its responsibility to do something about a problem that 
was not entirely educational in nature. 

Oyring the first period of the conflict, in its communication with the 
school board, the NAACP expressed considerable distress that the board had 
taken the position that the problems of the culturally deprived should not be 
attacked solely on the basis of race. Spokesmen for the NAACP maintained that 
if the members of the school board accepted the Supreme Court's viewpoint that 
segregated schools were inherently inferior, the problems in Grandview would be 
obvious to them. The NAACP continued to press the school board to appoint a 
citizens' committee to itudy the situation and recommend procedures for allev- 
iating the problem. 

At this point, the school board was obviously not ready to consider such 
ideas as changing school boundaries or transporting students out of the Doville 
area, but it did express interest in establishing a study committee. One board 
member stated that a study committee was a good idea providing that the commit- 
tee's focus be directed towards enriching the cultural environment of Doville's 
schools. While it was considering a study committee, the board also pointed out 
several measures already taken to alleviate the problem, such as the assignment 
of outstanding principals and teachers and other special services to the deprived 
areas. One member was quoted as saying: "I think we are doing a lot for these 



These statements did not quiet the opposition. Although some felt that 
the board did not have to defend its position or record on special education 
and enrichment programs, they took issue with the board on its position that 
enrichment provided a sufficient solution to segregated schools. They charged 
that this policy was the typical way in which Grandview's influentials attemp- 
ted to maintain the status q^uo. 




CHAPTER 2 



FORMATION OF A COALITION 

't 

.. ^ 

The Negro leadership and the groups they represented, the NAACP and the 
Urban League, lacked the means to overcome the school board's refusal to acknow- 
ledge the segregation problem in Grandview. The Negro. leaders, who at this 
early stage were , not . gi ven sufficient access to. the. news media, realized that 
they simply had neither the political strength nor the resources necessary to 
force the conflict into the open public arena. Therefore, the Negro leadership 
adopted the strategy of obtaining the cooperation of a white group that was 
strong enough to force an open recognition of the problem. They believed if 
they could form a coalition of groups forceful and prestigious enough to gain the 
board's ear, the board and the community would rapidly recognize the necessity 
for acknowledging responsibility for dealing with the problem. 

White Liberals Lend Support 

Actually, it was not difficult for the Negro leadership to gain support from 
some white liberals. At the same time the initial actions were being taken by 
the more visible and militant Negro groups, some white liberals were becoming 
convinced that de facto segregation was a significant problem which the commun- 
ity would have to solve. In addition, they were becoming increasingly concerned 
about civil liberties and the national problem of segregation and its possible 
implications for the community. 

The white liberal group was actually a coalition of two groups. The first 
was made up of ministers who became greatly concerned about the problem and 
later formed a group called the Commission on Interfaith Relations. One of the 
active members estimated that the group brought the general problem of civil 
rights to the attention of about 500 or 600 persons whom he described as being 
"important in the business community." 

The second group was described by one of its members as a collection of 
self-starting activists who were involved in the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the Democratic Party. This group was primarily composed of lawyers, college 
professors, and public employees, generally either of the Jewish or Unitarian 
fai ths . 

Because these individuals shared common social , political, and intellec- 
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tual Interests, they began meeting Informally to discuss these common Inter- 
ests » One member of the group, a professor of sociology at a local private 
college, brought to the attention of the group the problem of what he called 
the "racial Imbalance" existing and Increasing In the Grandview public schools. 
After analyzing the 1960 census data, he became concerned with the problems of 
racial minorities In Grandview. 



When members of these two groups recognized that the Negro leadership was 
being rebuffed while the problem was becoming Increasingly severe, they began 
to gather data to support their contention that racial Imbalance existed In 
Grandview schools. On the basis of the statistics they gathered, they came to 
the conclusion that the Negro children In Dovllle were achieving at much lower 
levels than were their white counterparts In other sections of the city. They 
also came to the conclusion that teachers were assigned to Dovllle schools after 
they had been rejected by other schools. 

Having publicly compared their Information and perspectives, the two groups 
recognized the compatibility of their concerns and formed the Grandview Citizens 
Committee on Racial Imbalance In the Public Schools (CORIPS). Although most 
members became associated with the group voluntarily, several persons were sel- 
ected to join because of their positions In the community. Through these means 
CORIPS grew until It attained about 150 members. 

On February 9, 1963, a temporary working icommittee was formed under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. W. Lawrence, minister of a large Protestant church. A 
formal statement of the CORIPS position was prepared, and prospective members 
were asked to join In the final preparation of the statement. The statement 
read. In part: 

CORIPS deems It essential that our children have an education 
that will enable each to achieve fully his or her Individual poten- 
tiality. We recognize the great contributions which the school 



board and staff of the Grandview School District have made toward 
this objective. 

We are mindful that the United States Supreme Court has 
held that public schools segregated by law on the basis of race 
provide "inherently unequal" education. Such schools generate 
a "feeling of Inferiority" In the Negro child. As the Supreme 
Court has said, the doctrine of "separate but equal" In the 
field of education has no place. 

We have no reason to believe that the effect of racial Im- 
balance In the Grandview schools Is any different, or that here, 
as elsewhere, racial Imbalance In the school does not place a 
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Negro child at a disadvantage. 

The evidence also shows that the racial Imbalance In our 
public elementary schools Is Increasing and that the passage 
of time will Increase, and not reduce the problem. 

The statement pointed out that race relations In Grandview were as complex 
as In other communities. Where race problems were the Issue In other communi- 
ties, the school board faced the Issues realistically and sometimes appointed 
citizens' committees to study the problem. The statement concluded. 

We urge the school board, therefore, to secure such a study 
here. The study should concern Itself with the following three 
matters: 

1. The extent of racial Imbalance In the "schools, 

2. The effects of such Imbalance, both on Negro and 
white children, 

3. The specific recommendations for action by the 
school board to remedy racial Imbalance, 

The citizens' committee offers to assist the school 
this endeavor and Is ready here to help assure completion of the 

study. 

During this time, there was considerable discussion throughout the commun- 
ity about racial and minority problems In Grandview, Most of the suggested 
alternatives and solutions were not In harmony with what the members of CORIPS 
thought necessary. Initially the group decided that It should avoid a public 
conflict; therefore, the decision was made to approach various members of the 
school board on an Informal basis. 

Consequently, certain members of CORIPS approached a board member, Mrs. 
Alice Jones, to request that the school board Initiate a study of racial Imbal- 
ance In the public schools. Mrs. Jones' immediate reaction was that th| Imbal- 
ance group was asking for a study of a problem for which they already had pre- 
determined the answer. She brought to the attention of the board her meeting 
with the committee representing CORIPS and recommended that the superintendent 
and other board members meet with the group for further discussions, even 
though she felt the members of CORIPS did not have open minds on the subject. 

For several weeks, a number of Informal contacts and meetings were held be 
tween certain school board members and members of CORIPS, On February 19, 1963 
Reverend Lawrence wrote to the Chairman of the School Board, stating: 
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I I am taking the liberty as chairman of the Grandview 

Citizefns Conmittee on Racial Imbalance in the Public Schools 

I to address this letter to you. 

I f 

i Our committee is composed of over 100 citizens of our 

I community, drav|n from all walks of life. We are concerned 

I with the problems of racial imbalance in the Grandview Public 

I Schools. 

I 

It is our hope and belief that we may be of assistance 
to the school board and the school district as a whole in con- 
I sidering this problem. Representatives of our committee would 

I like to meet with the school board to present and discuss this 

I common concern. In particular, we wish to discuss with you: 

I 1. The need for a study by qualified persons of racial 

f imbalance in the Grandview Public Schools. 

i 

I 2. TKe manner in which the study should be organized 

I and programmed. 



I 3. The. manner in which the study is financed. 

I May I suggest that we might meet with you and the other mem- 

I bers of the boa/d privately, if you so desire, rather than at 

I a regular board meeting. It has been our thinking that the 

I board might welcome an opportunity to review these matters ini- 

I tially in this fashion, and for this reason we have not approached 

I the news media for any publicity as to the creation or purposes 

I of our citizens committee. 

I As a result of this request and the informal contacts, members of the com- 

i 

I mittee representing CORIPS were invited to meet with the school board on March 

I 8, 1963, in an open, regular meeting. After one of the informal meetings, Mrs. 

i 

I Jones made a report to the school board. In that memorandum, Mrs. Jones point- 

I ed out that she met informally with several members of CORIPS on March 6, 1963. 

I According to the memorandum: 

% 

g 

The five people with whom I met indicated that they are the 
I persons who will be carrying the responsibility for activities 

I approved by the committee. Those people whose names appear on 

[ the membership list have simply indicated their wish that the 

I school board initiate a study of racial imbalance in the schools 

I and their concern for a problem as it is stated in the purpose. 

f Present at the luncheon meeting were Reverend Lawrence, the attorney for 

I the ACLU, a professor of political science at a local college, the executive 

I secretary of the Urban League, and the vice-president of the NAACP, who also 

I was an attorney in the Grandview Office of the U. S. Attorney. 






Mrs. Jones indicated that the CORIPS committee wished to press for the 

'i 

I study in such a way that there would not be an unfavorable community reaction to 

I the public schools. The memorandum stated: 



j 
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I could not speak for the board, but pointed out that this 
board had not previously Initiated any new programs until the 
educational effect was positively establlshedo 

lo The present board, superintendents, and curriculum 
advisory council are committed to the "principles 
of education" which we adopted last year» I gave 
them copies of that statement » 



2. The present boundary policy Is based upon prin- 
ciples of equality of opportunity, but nelghbor- 
[ hood location of schools Is also essential to 

I many principles to which we subscribe In the best 

i Interests of the child and the learning processo 

I 

i 3. Education, Itself, Is an Instrument of social 

I change. Our hope Is to develop the potential 

of each child so that he may adjust to social 
change and have some intellectual tools for 
determining his own Influence on social change. 

5 It Is tny understanding that they wish to address themselves 

[ only to the deficiencies of a Negro child who Is educated In a 

I school which has a substantially higher percentage of Negro 

children than occurs In the general population. 



t 

Three suggestions were advanced: 
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The large number of cities which have launched studies of 
racial Imbalance Indicate a national concern that Grandview 
should not Ignore. The committee Is studying Berkeley, Oak- 
land, Detroit, Denver, and Plainfield. Greatest Interest 
seemed to center upon the last two named. 

Or. Allyn: [a professor of political science at a local 
college] sees the possibility of a sociological study, 
control groups based upon constant education and econo- 
mical standards and measurable factors related to atti- 
tudes, aspirations, etc., examined among the Negro 
children and the white children. 

The committee prefers that any study launched be Ini- 
tiated by the school board and be assigned to a com- 
mittee made up of members of our staff working with 
Interested citizens. This plan Is given priority 
over a study made by our staff alone, or a study made 
by citizens alone. 



In March, 1963, there was an exchange of letters between Allan Rogers, a 
member of the school board, and Dr. Allyn, one of the five members of CORIPS 
who had met with Mrs. Jones. In his letter, Rogers Indicated that he favored 
action to Improve the opportunities of Negroes In Grandview and pointed out 
that special attention was being given to the five predominantly Negro schools 
In which the student achievement level was markedly lower than that of other 



schools In the district. He stated his own opinion that the low level of 
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achievement of these students was not necessarily caused by segregation, but 
more probably by the lack of an adequate family and cultural background o Al- 
though he conceded that a study of the kind which CORIPS had demanded could 
produce worthwhile results, he Indicated that such an expensive undertaking 
would be unwarranted. In his opinion, unless there was conclusive evidence 
that (1) the neighborhood school system Is detrimental from an educational 
standpoint, and (2) that an economically feasible alternative (other than 
transporting children) could be determined to correct the situatlono 

In his reply, Dro Allyn agreed that the educational achievement of stu- 
dents Is affected by both home and school environments, but pointed out that 
It was only within the school district's power to modify the environment of 
the schools. He Indicated that the Issue went beyond the single problem of 
Improving the educational achievement of Negro children to the necessity of 
training for greater participation by Negroes In the total life of the commun- 
ity. He cited the successes of the schools In teaching past generations of 
Immigrant children to participate In the main current of American life and 
suggested that greater efforts must be made by the schools to help the Negro 
to attain the same level of participation. According to Dr. Allyn, the study 
was proposed by CORIPS, not as an attack upon the members of the school board, 
whom he praised for their special Interest In the Negro schools, but as a means"'^^ 
of developing objective and Intelligent remedies to the problems caused by 
racial Imbalance In the Grandview schools. In conclusion, he conceded that 
the problems were extremely difficult ones, but he urged the board to deal with 
them In some other way than by simply beefing up Its Negro schools without mak- 
ing efforts toward reducing the segregation therein. 

In spite of a series of meetings over a period of weeks between the repre- 
sentatives of the school board and certain members of CORIPS, no mutually satis- 
factory solution to the Issue could be found. Therefore, for the second time, 
CORIPS' leaders decided to ask for a hearing at a formal school board meeting. 

In a letter dated April 8, 1963, Dr. Lawrence wrote as follows to Mr. Bert 
Smith, chairman of the board: 



You will, of course, recall our exchange of correspondence 
regarding the Grandview Citizens Committee on Racial Imbalance 
in the Public Schools of which I am chairman. 



Since that exchange, we have been privileged to meet In- 
formally at luncheon with you, Mrs. Jones, Mr. Allen Rogers, and 
Dr. Roberts, and to exchange Ideas, preliminary to a formal pre- 
sentation at a regular school board meeting, concerning the re- 
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quest of the Citizens Committee for a stutiy of racial imbalance 
in the schools of the district; and I believe these conversations 
have been of mutual benefito 

On behalf of the Citizens Committee I wish now th ask that 
we be given an opportunity at the school board meeting scheduled 
for the evening of May 13, 1963, to present, formally, our re- 
quest that the school board initiate a study of racial imbalance 
in the schools of the districto Our presentation should not take 
longer than 25 minuteSo 

It is our hope that as a result of this meeting, the school 
board will take steps necessary to bring into being a study of 
racial imbalance substantially conforming to the type of study 
which the Citizens Committee had designed in the outline of 
study dated March 29, 1963, copies of which have been placed in 
your hands o 

I would appreciate being advised that the matter has been 
placed on the board's calendar for May 13, 1963o 

This letter resulted in more informal meetings but no definite action. 
Members of CORIPS as a result, decided to go to the public to gather strength 
and support for their particular request that the school board initiate a 
study of racial imbalance in Grandview's Public Schools. On May 1, 1963, at 
press conference, the CORIPS chairman. Dr. Lawrence, formally presented the 
CORIPS proposal to the public: 

Our group is drawn from all races and creeds, all walks of 
life in resident neighborhoods. Ue have joined together because 
of our concern that, when children have no opportunity to live 
and learn together in an integrated school situation, they are 
not being trained to live in an open society. Each year an 
increasing number of Grandview children are graduating from 
elementary schools where the racial composition differs radical- 
ly from that of the communtty as a whole. . . 

These Negro children— the victims of ,de facto segregation— 
have not received the kind of educational experience which will 
enable them to live at ease in integrated communities. Many will 
be unable to participate fully in the life and work of our land. 

Many will be blighted by “feelings of inferiority" which the 
Supreme Court found to be a byproduct of segregated schools... 

The Grandview Citizens Committee, a broadly based group 
with over 125 members, has for the last four months been con- 
sidering how the Grandview community might best deal with de 
facto segregation in the schools. An outline for a year-long 
study has been developed and the committee plans to ask the 
school board to appoint a study commission of respected lay 
men and women. The lay study commission would be assisted by 
professional personnel from the school board staff and from 
the faculties of colleges in the metropolitan area... 

The study was to be divided into the following three parts: 
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lo The extent of racial imbalance in the schools; 

2, The effects of such imbalance on both Negro and white 
children; 

3„ An evaluation and recommendation of remedies with- 
in the school system which the school board might 

USOo 



Dro Lawrence was quoted as saying: 

In our studies of the issues* we have considered the 
possible solutionSo These might include the placement of 
new schools in such locations that de facto segregation 
would be minimized, redrawing some ^ the individual 
school boundary lines, and perhaps bussing some Negro 
students to schools well beyond the areas where they llveo 
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I Finally Dr, Lawrence made the following statement: 

Our Grandview school board, with its history of courage 
I and innovation is fully capable of continuing this great 

I tradition, and we are confident that it will do so, 

I 

I Following the conference, an editorial in a leading newspaper indicated 

that CORIPS was asking only for a study of the racial imbalance situation in 
I the city and was not calling for the school board to do something about the 

i problem of segregation as the NAACP had done earlier. It also stated that 

i perhaps a study would be useful, but at the same time pointed out that the 

I situation was not nearly as critical as CORIPS would lead the community to 

I believe, 

I 

I The Roles of the Administrators 



As the issue developed and it became apparent to the board and administra- 
f tion that they would not be able to contain the conflict, the Superintendent of 

i Schools decided his role was to serve as a comnuni cation link for the board 

and conmunity groups while the board was engaged in developing the school dis- 
trict's position or policy on the issue. This does not mean that the superin- 
j tendent was inactive or that he compromised his educational leadership. The 

\ superintendent along with several board members met frequently and informally 

[ with the leadership of CORIPS to try to formulate a decision that would be com- 

I 

I patible with the divergent views in the community. 

I In an endeavor to bring first-hand information to the board. Superintendent 

[ Roberts communicated with a large number of community leaders, including the 

f leaders of the Negro comnunity. The liberal groups and the Negro leadership saw 

! the superintendent as performing in two ways. They saw him as a good school man 
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who was politically smooth and who was especially competent in dealing with 
people. The J^Jegro leadership during these initial stages perceived the superin- 
tendent as leaning toward their position in private conversations but assuming 
a more opposing position— the same position as the board— in public.; One of the 
leaders of CORIPS said he "saw the superintendent as helpful but certainly not a 
crusader for the project." He also saw the superintendent not as a director 
but as a group worker whose advice was respected and taken when it was given. 

This same individual in referring to Superintendent Roberts stated, "The super- 
intendent lets groups decide." 

It was the feeling of one of the leaders of CORIPS that the first reaction 
of the school administrators was defensive because the action of COr^IPS was in- 
terpreted as an attack on the school system. Because it was believed that the 
school administrators favored developing compensatory educational programs as 
the best approach to the problem, it was also believed that they, the administra- 
tive officers, feared that CORIPS might push the board too hard in another direc- 
tion. The administrators were obviously concerned whether or not the community 
would support the extra costs involved in extensive programs to relieve the sit- 
uation. 

Superintendent Roberts saw the problem as involving a series of issues: (1) 

integration, (2) rising local concern about the civil rights movement, (3) the 
active character of the groups trying to influence the board and (4) the national 
concern regarding the civil rights movement. As the superintendent dealt with 
these issues, he was confronted by various individuals and groups who attempted 
formally and informally to persuade him toward their diverse positions. Accord- 
ing to Superintendent Roberts, these groups generally avoided pushing a parti- 
cular plan, and specified that particular answers to the problem would have to 
come from the board. Roberts also stated that he generally tried to avoid these 
conferences, particularly those he felt were intended to influence his recommen- 
dations. 

DIVERSE EXPECTATIONS 

By this stage in the conflict, there appeared to be two groups that had 
essentially different approaches to solving the problem. Their goals appeared 
to be the same, that is, both wanted to do something to alleviate the consequen- 
ces of racial imbalance, but their means for accomplishing the ends were differ- 
ent. One group advocated an educational and cultural enrichment program as a 
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solution that would fulfill the needs of those students in the racially im- 
balanced areaso Most administrators felt comfcrtable with this position. 

The second group— generally members of CORIPS— did not agree in principle with 
the enrichment plan nor did they believe that it was extensive enough to solve 
the problem of racial imbalance. Therefore, they took the position that the 
school board should initiate a study of the situation, determine its effects, 
and take action to solve the problem. 

Although the NAACP appeared to be cooperating with CORIPS, they were at 
the same time publicly taking a more militant position. They were calling for 
a total end to de facto segregation and complete integration. As perceived by 
Superintendent Roberts, the NAACP consistently emphasized four points: (1) 

that the board needed to recognize the existence of de facto segregation in 
Grandview; (2) that de facto segregation meant inferior education; (3) that the 
problem should be investigated and a plan prepared to correct de facto segrega- 
tion; and (4) that the plan should be implemented with all possible speed. 

The school board at this time was in a rather difficult position. To admit 

de facto segregation existed also meant that some kind of integration pro- 
gram would have to be initiated. The board members were not willing to go this 
far--at least th^ took the position that the citizens of Grandview would not 
accept such a program. The other possibility was to admit that many of Grand- 
view's school children, both black and white, were not receiving an education 
commensurate with their needs and to initiate for them an enriched educational 
program. 

On a more personal level, and as reported by several school board members 
and administrators, those people calling for recognition of de facto segregation 
as a problem in Grandview were "radicals." One board member charged that at 

least two of the leaders of CORIPS were irresponsible in their demands upon the 
board. 



One school administrator stated that the NAACP and other pressure groups 
admitted that they were not offering solutions, and when they did they tended to 
be simplistic solutions to what the board and administration considered complex 
problems. According to one board member, when the board began to consider the 
implications of the problem it decided not to consider the narrow syllogism that 
de facto segregated schools meant inferior education and, therefore, Negro child- 
ren in Grandview were experiencing discrimination in their schools. 
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There were some differences among board members and administrators in 
their perceptions of what the various groups wanted. One key administrator 
stated that the major purpose of these groups was to make the public aware of 
the problem, and that it was the school board's and a<tainistrators' Job to ini- 
tiate solutions. Some of the board members, however, felt that each group had 
specific programs and solutions for which they wanted to mobilize support. 

In spite of these differences, all board members and administrators agreed 
that something had to be done. It appears that although the school board was 
attempting to avert conflict with CORIPS by promising to consider financing a 
study, it was at the same time giving very careful consideration to the devel- 
opment of an enrichment program proposed by two professors of a local college. 

One of the professors. Dr. Grey, had been cooperating with CORIPS but had 
made certain presentations to the school board which did not meet with the 
ready approval of a majority of the CORIPS membership. Following indication 
of some disapproval of his position, he made a complete break with CORIPS. 

There is some reason to believe that the members of CORIPS thought the school 
board had accepted his proposal. As a consequence, they called a press con- 
ference on May 1 to indicate that Dr. Grey's proposal for an enrichment program 
was not acceptable and would have no effect upon diverting the impending contro- 
versy. According to Dr. Grey, the most important issue was how to improve the 
educational opportunity of the students in the depressed areas. He felt that 
this was the type of program which both the school board and the community would 

find acceptable. 
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At a school board meeting held on May 6, 1963, the school board formally 
adopted Dr. Grey's proposal for a cultural enrichment program. cultural 
enrichment program was reportedly designed to impssve the educational, socio- 
logical, and cultural conditions of Grandview's Negro children. It was estima- 
ted that the program would cost about $1,855,000 and would be financed by groups 
interested in improving the cultural environment in which Doville youth were 
maturing. The long-range goals of the program were to improve teaching materials, 
adapt programs to specific needs, and utilize special classes to improve the 
Negroes' employability, lower the crime rate, and reduce the illegitimate birth 
rate in Doville. According to the plan's supporters, if this could be accomplish- 
ed, the Negroes' ability to live successfully in an integrated society would 

be Improved. 
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CHAPTER 3 



SHARPENING THE DIVERSITIES 



Reactions to Enrichment 

The school board's decision was disturbing to some of the members of CORIPS. 
They claimed that they had been told around the first of May that the May 13 
meeting was the darllest date that the school board could consider their request 
for a study. They had been given no Indication that the board would endorse the 
cultural enrichment program before talking with them. 

In a news release on May 13, Dr. Lawrence Indicated that If the board did 
not act soon to end segregation the matter might be taken to court. He said: 

The most expeditious way to address this problem we think Is 
for the board to charge the study commission to Include In Its re- 
port appropriate remedies as well as the extent and effects of ra- 
cial Imbalance. The board will then be able to make a timely judg- 
ment as the agency with basic responsibility on what remedies are 
needed and which are appropriate and should be applied... 

Ue are firmly convinced that a program of curriculum enrich- 
ment within a racially Imbalanced school Is not the remedy for 
racial Imbalance. We applaud, of course, any efforts to enrich 
the curriculum and educational proram of our schools, whether 
or not they must Include appropriate procedures for bringing 
Negroes and white children In better balance In our schools. 

Granting that some of our segregated schools may have the finest 
staff, and the finest curriculum In the district, their g>^oss 
racial Imbalance remains and a new standard separate but better 
schools Is not an answer to this urgent problem. 

A leading newspaper stated that CORIPS' request was disregarded because mapy 
of the school board members questioned the need for such a study. 

Those groups calling for a study believed the cultural enrichment program 
"missed the boat," and did nothing to Integrate the ^ facto segregated schools. 
A newspaper described Its perception of the NAACP position as follows: 

The NAACP feels that regardless of how much ®^“cat1on and 
culture Is pumped Into the Negro children's head, still 

nurture the attitude of second class citizens If educated in 
schools which are clearly all Negro In attendance. 
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This was not an entirely just account of its position because the NAACP 
did commend those concerned with making some effort to improve the Negro's 
status. Many members of CORIPS still hoped that the board would consider fav- 
r orably the request for a study and would address itself constructively to the 

problem of segregation. Soon after, however, the school board appeared to 
\ turn down their request for a study by questioning its need. Several of the 

school board members openly attacked the position which CORIPS had taken. 

It 

j One member publicly informed CORIPS: 

You are not getting to the root of the problem by tirying to 
have the school board correct it. If the 125 well known people 
I on your committee got to work on the basic problem— housing and 

I job discrimination— you would be doing more to solve it. It 

I seems like it is just easier for a group like yours to attack 

I the schools. 

I A second member agreed, stating: 

I I can't see any vice by leaving large numbers of Negroes in 

j apy given school as long as it is not by law. Maybe Negroes are 

I made to feel more inferior by groups such as this one pointing 

I out that something is wrong. 

I 

[ A third member again reiterated the board's position that racial imbal- 

I ance was essentially a community- wide problem not simply one related to the 

I schools. 

I 

I Two other school board members took CORIPS to task because its proposed 

I study would include no school board members or school administrators. One 

I stated: 



It appears to me that your committee has some doubts about 
the capabilities of the school district to study the issue— 
why would members of the school board then be capable to de- 
cide on and implement suggestions of the committee? 

In spite of these reacitons, at the board meeting where these charges 
were made, the chairman decided to appoint a subcommittee to study CORIPS' 
proposal further and stated that it would be dealt with at the next board 
meeting. 



As could be expected, CORIPS, NAACP, and other members of the coalition 
were disappointed by the board's actions. Many of them felt that they had 
I been unsuccessful in convincing the school board that a problem existed. 

Reverend Lawrence stated that he believed his committee had not convinced the 
board that a problem existed and that they had been "sold down the river." 

t 

I 
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Pressure Increased 

The only recourse left to either CORIPS or the NAACP was to maintain and 
Increase pressure. This was accomplished In a variety of ways. Members of the 
two groups attended board meetings and other public meetings to discuss the ra- 
cial Issue In Grandview's segregated schools. They kept the problem In front 
of the community and school officials through the news media. Thay were In 
almost constant contact with school officials either by telephone or by per- 
sonal visits. They obtained Information from administrators which they used 
to substantiate their claims before both the community and the board. 

Individual members of CORIPS varied In their perceptions of the board's 
motivations and In their reactions to their meeting with the board on May 13. 

One member publicly accused the board of attempting to evade the Issue and to 
confuse the public. Another member stated that the board was playing politics 
and that he believed there had been a conspiracy on the board's part to arrange p 

the May 6 meeting ahead of the meeting that was to consider CORIPS' study re- 
quest. He said, "Negroes are not at all pleased with the school board's | 

Monday night action. If the board does not give some Indication that It Is 
going to try to work with the problem I would expect an NAACP suit against the ji 

school district before the summer Is out." Reverend Lawrence, however, stated | 

his plan would be to wait to see what the board's next move would be. j| 

However, Dr. Lawrence did not do tijis. In a letter dated May 20, 1963, 
he wrote as follows to the chairman of the board: I 



V 

I 



At the close of the school board meeting on May 13, 1963, you 
stated that the school board would try to have an answer at Its 
meeting of May 27, 1963, to the request of the Committee on Racial 
Imbalance In the Public Schools. Our request was and Is that the 
school board, and I quote from our May 13, 1963 statement: 

1. Formally establish a study commission, adequately 
financed, of from 15 to 21 representative and In- 
telligent cltlajens chosen by procedures satisfac- 
tory to the school board and the community, and 
assisted by professional personnel of the school 
district staff and faculties of colleges In our 
metropolitan region. 

2. Charge the study commission tp study honestly, 
objectively, and openly and report to the school 
board not later than May 1, 1964, concerning 



(a) the extent of racial Imbalance In our 
public schools 

(b) the effects of such Imbalance on the educa 
tion of our Negro and white children, and 
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(c) Its recommendations for needed action by 
the school board to remedy that racial 
Imbalance p 

I should add that the suggestion that several members of the 
school board serve on the study commission is excellento Permit 
me at this time to renew our request for a study as stated above. 

At the meeting on May 13, 1963, I stated In rry remarks that 
we wished the school board at that meeting to give a general 
approval of our request, with details of procedure and financ- 
ing to be worked out in the succeeding weeks. The school board 
did not see fit, at the May 13, 1963 meeting, t' indicate Its 
general approval, and quite frankly, our citizens committee 
and supporting organizations, and apparently the press as well, 
received a definite impression that the school board was not at 
all in sympathy with the substance of our request. I sincere- 
ly hope that this impression was mistaken. 

The request presented by the Citizens Committee on May 
13, 1963 is substantially identical with the proposal con- 
tained in the statement of the Citizens Committee on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1963 of which you and others on the school board 
and staff received copies at the end of February. The out- 
line of study preferred by our committee was placed before 
you on March 29, 1963. You will, of course, recall that the 
request was informally, but intensively, discussed by me 
and representatives of our committee with you and other 
members of the school board, and with Dr. Roberts, in sev- 
eral conversations in March and April. I mention this to 
emphasize that we not only appreciate the time which you 
and others in the school district have spent in consider- 
ation of our request prior to May 13, 1963 but also to 
emphasize respectfully, that it appears timely at the 
meeting of May 27, 1963 for the school board to indicate 
whether or not it approves the study commission, as pro- 
posed, and with a mandate consonant with our request. 

Accordingly, permit me to state that we will be 
present at the meeting of May 27, 1963 and we ask that 
the matter of the request of the Citizens Committee be 
placed on the agenda. 

The request made in the above letter was disregarded. The school board 
stated at the May 27 meeting that it was not prepared to discuss the racial 
imbalance study proposal. However, the chairman announced that the board 
would do so at a special meeting on June 3. 

SUPERINTENDENT ASSIGNED ADMINISTRATIVE STUDY 

Apparently, due to the pressure being brought to bear by CORIPS, the 
board made a decision at the June 3 special board meeting to assign Superin- 
tendent Roberts and several other administrators the task of making an admin- 




I 

1strat1v6 study on racial probloms In Grandviow's schools. Superintondent | 

Roberts and his staff were assigned the task of studying the following ques- 
tions: 

ir 

lo Are any racial groups deprived of the equal educational 

tunity In Grandview schools* and If so* how to correct them? 

2o What may be done to Improve the achievement of students In 

culturally deprived areas? i 

3o What might be done to eliminate racial prejudices among 
children In Grandview schools? 

The- Immediate reaction to the administrative study by the CORIPS member- j 

ship was one of distress. They stated that they believed they had simply 

not convinced the board that a real segregation problem existed In Grandview's | 

I 

schools. On© raactlon cam© from a N©gro m1n1st©r* who said: j 

I 

What you off©r Is a study In th© guls© of a study, I 

long as you continu© to fac© th© racial Issu© with your h©ads | 

In th© sand* th© n©xt qu©st1on Is what action can w© take-- i 

and believe m© we can take actlonl I am a Negro and I think I 

I can speak for th© Negroes when saying that your action to- \ 

night does not leave us satisfied. . | 

Some of the school board members' reactions were equally as hostile. j 

One member stated that the board's job was to provide a sound education and | 

he was more Interested In Insuring educational equality within the schools j 

than with Integrating the city. He charged that CORIPS was attempting to | 

pressure the school board Into a quick decision. He said that he could see I 

little warrant for* or support of* a study which CORIPS was advocating* and j 

that the problem was really one of social and economic conditions* not one ■ 

of schools. He concluded that there was very little community support for j 

CORIPS ' proposal . | 

The chairman of the NAACP replied* "I have serious doubts whether we will j 

support this (the school board's action)." He stated that he believed the j 

school board was moving too slowly and the study proposal given to Dr. Roberts 
and his administrative staff was not broad enough. He also Indicated that j 

an NAACP suit against the school board was Imperative unless something was done 
Immediately. Other Negro leaders joined In the criticism* and one stated* j 

"You have alreadly been deliberating a year on this problem that concerns thou- j 

sands of brown youngsters. You see* gentlemen* youngsters don't have the time | 

that we have. Every day that goes by means that they are suffering that much » j 

i 

more." j 
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School board members again stated that they resented the pressure being 
brought to bear upon themo They claimed that most of the Negro children In 
the Grandview area were receiving an excellent education and that the school 
board could not assume the responsibility of Integrating the schools because 
the school board's responsibility was only to provide a sound educational 
systemo 

In reply, the chairman of the NAACP Indicated that the NAACP may now 
have to take a different position from that of CORIPS o He stated that If the 
CORIPS' position was such that the NAACP could not support It, then the NAACP 
would terminate Its association with CORIPSo He also threatened to put the 
NAACP plan of action Into effect If the school board did not begin to take 
Immediate steps to alleviate racial Imbalance In the schoolSo 

In a memorandum to the school board, dated June 21, 1963, after reiter- 
ating the charge given to him by the school board on June 4, Superintendent 
Roberts stated: 

These questions are particularly appropriate to ask 
of and about a school systemo They assume that the public 
schools accept broad responsibility for the educational 
growth of chlldreno They aim at the diagnosis of educa- 
tional deficiencies and the application of the most pro- 
mising techniques and remedleSo They contemplate possi- 
bilities for Improvement which are In harmony with the 
district's ongoing program of Instructional research and 
development o 

Assuming that the questions are to be placed In the 
hands of a study committee as will be recommended later In 
this memorandum, some refinement of the questions may be In 
ordero However, a group of able citizens, well Informed 
concerning the problems and with aj^proprlate professional 
services at Its disposal would not want or need a highly 
prescriptive assignmento Rather such a committee would 
work best If free to exercise a large measure of Indepen- 
dent judgment In the definition of problems and methods of 
Inquiryo 

Roberts then went on to suggest other areas of concern that the study 
committee might Investigate, and then stated as follows: 

A committee should be appointed to carry forward the 
studies which In their judgment would get the most accurate 
and useful answers to the questions posed by the board » 

Roberts also recommended that the committee be representative of civic, 
cultural, educational, religious, racial, and social groups— and that such sel 
ectlon procedures be utilized to prevent Its domination by special Interest 
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groups. He further recommended that the committee be appointed by the board, 
report directly to the board, and disband following the report of Its recommen- 
dations. 
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CHAPTER 4 

CCM1ITTEE ON RACE AND EDUCATION 



Decision and Reaction 

Within five days after Roberts made his recommendations, the school board 
voted to appoint a committee of citizens to study the racial imbalance prob- 
lem in the schools. 

I 

The resolution of the board in creating the Committee stated; 



Resolution 

Resolved, that this board does hereby order that there 
shall be constituted a committee of citizens of the Grandview 
area to be appointed by the board 3S quickly as reasonably 
possible which shall be responsible for studying the follow- 
ing three questions and reporting to the board its findings; 

(1) Does the Grandview school district, to any 
extent, deprive the children of one race of 
educational opportunities equal to those of 
other races? If so, what corrective steps 
should be taken? 

(2) What might be done to improve achievement of 
students in culturally deprived areas of the 
city in meeting the educational objectives 
of this school system? 

(3) What might the school system do through its 
educational processes to eliminate unreason- 
ed prejudice in the minds of children of one 
race against persons of another race? 

Such committee shall be free to consider any information and 
approaches which it may deem helpful for the purpose of finding 
factual and logical answers to such questions. The questions 
asked by the board are intended to include, among other things, 
all aspects of the problem of the education of disadvantaged 
children, such as the motivation of learners, the attitudes of 
parents, the racial distribution of children in the Grandview 
schools, the qualifications of teachers, methods of grouping, the 
racial characteristics of learners, the effect, if any, of racial 
distribution on achievement, deficiencies of homes and communi- 
ties and any other conditions or circumstances relevant to the 
questions posed above. 

Such committee is to commence work as soon as possible 
after it is appointed and is to report to the board with re- 
spect to each problem which it undertakes to study as quick- 
ly as possible consistent with the formation of sound con- 
clusions and in any event is to give the board 
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a progress report on January 1, 1964, and again on June 1, 
1964o The district shall provide to such committee such 
secretarial staff and such accommodations as it may rea- 
sonably require, shall designate a member of its adminis- 
trative staff to work in liaison with the committee and 
upon request by the committee shall consider employment 
or appointment of other personnel to assist the committee 
in connection with its worko The committee shall feel 
free to present requests to the board from time to time 
that it deems important that there be provision of some 
budgetary allowance to it or that personnel be appointed 
to service to it» 



The first reaction of the various concerned groups was generally favor- 
able. The chairman of the NAACP stated that he was happy to see some pro- 
gress made in reference to the problem and hoped that competent, profession- 
al people would be appointed. However, he felt that the time allocated was 
too long and that the job could be completed in two months. One citizen 
accused the board of hedging. He said that the study committee would have 
little to do with the basic problem, that is, integration. A representative 
of a group which called itself the States Rights Party inquired about the 
possibility of bussing students out of Doville. After he was told that the 
study committee concept did not preclude any solution, he stated that his 
group would concur "until and unless you start moving pupils from one district 
to another." Reverend Lawrence, chairman of CORIPS, indicated that he was 
satisfied with the board's decisions to this point. 



A student group also voiced its objection to the projected time to be 
taken for the study. As reported in the press, this student group was an un- 
official wing of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and 
believed the citizens committee should include some students. 



The board was still not absolutely convinced that their decision to 
appoint an outside citizens group was the correct one. There were some feel- 
ings of insecurity among the board members until they were able to convince 
Judge Allan Green, a former school board member and respected lawyer and jurist, 
to take the chairmanship of the committee. One school board member stated that 
Green's appointment was the single most important action taken by the board. 
Leaders of CORIPS agreed that Green's appointment was a careful and calculated 
tactical move on the board's part. Green was considered the best man from the 
board's viewpoint because he best represented the viewpoint of the board, be- 
cause he had the reputation of being a liberal, was very powerful politically, 
had the ability to get things done, and also because he was considered capable 
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of mustering great strength with the Grandview power structure » One other 
board member indicated that the basic decision to appoint the outside study 
group hinged upon Green's accepting the chairmanship. 

Judge Green did not agree to take the position until he received certain 
commitments from the board, including the right of personal veto of prospective 
committee members. He informed the bllprd that he wanted good people who were 
power holders and decision makers to serve on the committee. He indicated that 
he wanted the committee loaded with corporate executives, not vice-presidents, 
public relations men, or underlings. In brief. Green wanted the people on his 
committee to be top level men. He also asked for and received a commitment of 
funds, and the right of access to all necessary records and personnel in the 
school system in order to do the job. 

The board set up the following criteria for appointment of members to the 
committee: (1} members had to be community influentials; (2} there was to be 

some Negro representation; (3) some leaders from the intellectual community 
were to be included; and (4) members had to be "hard workers" with some simi- 
lar experiences. Furthermore, the board indicated that they did not want indi- 
viduals on the committee who had fixed opinions about the problem they were to 
study. Apparently the board was not interested in a committee that represented 
a cross section of the community nor one that would represent the viewpoints 
of various organizations. The board wanted on the committee people who could 
make decisions and who could influence others in the community to accept their 
decisions. According to Superintendent Roberts, the term "blue ribbon" commit- 
tee came up early, and he thought it came from the press. 

In general, most members of the board, and with a few exceptions the com- 
mittee members themselves, believed that the membership of the Committee on 
Race and Education (CRE) represented Grandview very well. The committee was 
described as well-balanced, as including some very liberal viewpoints, and as 
unbiased. Only one or two members of CORIPS were appointed due to the gener- 
al board feeling that the CORIPS approach to solving the community's problems 
was "too impractical." Some board members felt that CORIPS members would have 
been troublemakers and agitators if appointed to the citizens study group. 

The school board was also very cautious in its selection of the Negro mem- 
bers of the committee. The ones who were selected v/ere, at least in the board's 
judgment, more conservative in their views and would be in harmony with the 
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rest of the group « Some members of the NAACP and CORIPS were reportedly in- x 
vited to serve but refused because they believed they could be more effective 
operating outside of the citizens group. 

The chairman of NAACP stated that if any of the NAACP leaders accepted mem- 
bership on the Committee on Race and Education (CRE) it would appear that they ] 

were acquiescing in what the Committee was attempting to do. Dr. Lawrence, 

Chairman of CORIPS, indicated that he had been asked to be a member but refused. 

One Negro member of CORIPS commented that most of the members of the Committee 
on Race and Education (CRE) were people who were not especially knowledgeable 
of the problems existing in the school district. He believed that he was 
appointed because he was a Negro professional man and because his past activi- 
ties showed he was a moderate. He did not believe the Negro community was well 
represented. 

Some board members felt that the Negroes on the committee were the out- 
standing and most competent professional people in the Negro community. One 
board member stated that the Negro power structure was not involved because 
there was no continuous Negro power structure in Grandview. The "poor" were 
not represented, but according to another board member, this was done by design 
because the school board's intent was to set up a blue ribbon committee of men 
and women who had the ability to get things done. 

The president of NAACP was very critical of the committee in the sense that 
he believed it to be part of the old "Anglo-Saxon rut." He felt it was normal 
procedure for the white man to appoint individuals who had very little know- 
ledge of the intricacies of the problem. This kind of committee, he contended, 
gets bogged down with data in an attempt to gain the knowledge necessary to 
make decisions. According to him, CRE was just a part of the establishment's 
traditional pattern of solving problems. 

Although the decision to appoint a citizens committee was made on June 24, 

1963, it wasn't until the first week in August that the board appointed Judge 
Allan Green as chairman of the citizens committee. Apparently it took some 
time for the board to decide upon a chairman and round up a sufficient number 
of members to join the study group. 

According to one board member, when Judge Green accepted the chairmanship 
of the committee on August 13, 1963, and when other influential individuals 
began accepting membership on CRE, the board became convinced that their deci- 
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si on was a correct oneo The board had committed itself to accepting whatever 
the CRE proposed, and seemingly had complete confidence in the committee » 

CORIPS and NAACP Maintain Pressure Upon CRE 

To prevent CRE from being complacent, the NAACP maintained its critical 
role. Oscar Jeffers, President of NAACP, speaking before the City Club, com- 
plained about the amount of money that the study would cost and he reminded 
the members that they, as representatives of the power structure of the city, 
should be aware that the goal of NAACP was progress and the strategy was con- 
stant pressure. He indicated that although there had been no trouble in 
Grandview to this point, conflict was not beyond the realm of possibility. 

NAACP 's effectiveness was reduced at this time because of some internal 
difficulties, A day after Jeffers' speech, a member of the executive board 
resigned, stating that the NAACP was now taking a position with which he could 
not agree. He was reportedly the second NAACP leader to have resigned within 
a two-week period. About a month later, the Director of Grandview's Urban 
League stated that in his opinion Grandview's Negro population was so small 
there was no reason for the schools to be segregated. 

After these occurences, the NAACP threatened to picket a particular 
housing project which President John F, Kennedy was to dedicate. It was re- 
ported that President Kennedy cancelled his visit to Grandview because of 
this threat, and several individuals were critical of Jeffers because of his 
role in planning the protest, A few days later, the NAACP picketed the Hous- 
ing Authority and called for the resignation of its chairman and the executive 
director, 

CORIPS also continued to play its role. In a memorandum, dated July 9, 
1963, which was attached to a copy of the resolution by the school board which 
contained the charge to be given to the newly appointed citizens committee. 

Dr, Lawrence stated as follows: 

I attach a copy of the resolution formalized by the 
Grandview School Board on July 8, It represents what the 
working committee fsels is a constructive move which de- 
serves our full support. We shall, of course, very much 
stay in business in order to monitor the work of the new 
study committee. Your own help and support have been most 
gratifying to me and to the working committee, and I am 
personally happy with the progress we have been able to 
make. 
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Later In October, Reverend Lawrence sent the following letter to all 
members of CORIPS: 

All of us connected with the Committee on Racial Im- 
balance In the Public Schools were gratified by the School 
Board's selection of a study committee under Judge Allan 
Green's chairmanshlpo It Is a strong committee and Its 
existence clearly justifies the great efforts that were 
made last spring and summer to bring It Into being « We 
hope Its efforts will be of benefit to the entire commun- 
Ityo 

I am sure you share my feeling that It Is Important 
that our Citizens Committee on Racial Imbalance continue 
Its work. I believe we can perform a significant public 
service by following closely the work of the study commit- 
tee, and by placing ourselves In a position to make con- 
structive suggestions regarding Its work. Our purpose, 
of course. Is to assist the study committee and school 
board to formulate an effective plan to eliminate de 
facto school segregation In our public elementary 
schools. 

Our efforts towards desegregation of Grandview's 
elementary schools will undoubtedly be strengthened by 
the establishment of CLEO (Citizens League for Equal 
Opportunity) and the 1ncrea«*"ng strength and activity 
of other community organ 1i«*.1ons Interested In equal 
educational opportunity. I am confident by working 
together we can Increase our mutual effectiveness. 

Accordingly, I will ask our working committee, 
which has served us well In the past, to continue Its 
regular Informal sessions, and we'll keep you Informed 
of Its work. All of us count on your continued support 
and participation. 

CORIPS remained Intact throughout the proceedings of the CRE study and 
made contact both formally and Informally to Influence the outcome of the 
study. 



CHAPTER 5 



WORKINGS OF THE CCMUTTEE j 

The school board gave the Committee on Race and Education complete free- 
dom to proceed wi.:h its work. On September 20, 1963, at the first full meet- 
ing of the committee, the school board chairman suggested that the committee's | 

work had become even more important due to recent occurrences in the Doville 1 

area. He said that the idea to appoint the outside committee group was a good 

I 

one and that the school board was following a "hands off" policy by giving | 

I 

free rein to the committee to pursue any lines of investigation that it be- j 

lieved necessary. I 



The school board facilitated the committee's work in every way possible. 
It provided meeting rooms, secretarial help, and travel allowances (to permit 
the various subcommittees to pursue lines of research considered to be de- 
sirable to find an appropriate solution to the problem). It instructed its 
administrative staff to provide assistance as needed but in no way to inter- 
fere with the work of the committee. It also provided a budget for the com- 
mittee, as requested by the chairman, of $75,000. This budget enabled the 
committee to employ an executive director who was not an employee of the 

I 

school district, who would be directly responsible to Judge Green, and who 
would coordinate the use of resources according to the directors of the 
committee. 

The committee members had expressed fears that educators and the school 
board would perhaps influence the final outcome too much. The school board 
and the school administration, however, did not become Involved in the work of 
the committee unless requested to do so. One committee member stated that 
with few exceptions the school administration was "too frightened to do any- 
thing." However, it does appear that the school board and school administra- 
tion did provide one very important service for the committee by warding off 
some of the pressures that might otherwise have reached it. 

Perceptions of Goals 

The school board had charged CRE to find answers to three questions: 

1. Does the Grandview school district, to any extent, 
deprive the children of one race of educational 
opportunities equal to those of other races? If 
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so, what corrective steps should be taken? 

What might be done to Improve achievement of 
students In culturally deprived areas of the 
city In meeting the educational objectives of 
this school system? 

What might the school system do through Its 
educational processes to eliminate unreason- 
ed prejudice In the minds of children of one 
race against persons of another race? 



Not all of the members of CRE shared the same opinion as to what this 
charge really meanto One Individual Interpreted the charge to mean that they 
were to find solutions for a recognized educational need« Another member of 
the committee, who later became a school board member, agreed that CRE's pur- 
pose was to find solutions that were based on sound educational principles and 
to develop a program which would eliminate the conflict or at least reduce the 
pressure placed upon the school board o Another committee member believed that 
the charge to CRE was not only to Improve the educational opportunities for 
Dovllle children but also to find a solution to a very complicated social prob 
lemo ' v> 



Early In the study process. It was decided that the best way to solve this 
difficult social problem was to begin with facts and not rely upon slogans or 
j rumors 0 However, there were different perceptions as to whether or not the 

I problem had been precisely Identified and as to what. If anything, could be 

I done educationally to solve the problem, once Identifledo 



■j 
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Finally, there was a relatively small group of Individuals who believed 
that CRE should address Itself to the basic Issue of Integration, which could 
be considered the only real solution for the schoolSo 

Organization of CRE 

The first full committee meeting was held on September 20, 1963o At this 
meeting Chairman Green stated that the committee had two very Important tasks: 
(1) to study the Grandview minority situation; and (2) to make honest recommen- 
dations for solving the problemo He Indicated that CRE membership could expect 
pressure and criticism, but, as long as the committee membership felt that Its 
recommendations were honest, then this criticism and pressure would best be 
Ignored 0 
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Chairman Green appointed a temporary steering committee to aid In the pro- 
cess of drafting rules and subcommittee formats c And, because It was believed 
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that CRE must look Into all aspects or all phases of the problems that would 
have an Impact upon the education of Grandview's children. It was decided that 
the following six subcommittees would be established: 



lo 

2o 

3. 



School Plant and Operations 

Youth Employment Qualifications and Opportunity 

Effect of Racial Residential Patterns on School Enrollment 
and Achievement 



Effect of Community and Home Environment on Educational 
Achievement 



5. 



Relation of Private Youth-Serving Agencies to Educational 
Achievement 



6. Relation of Government Agencies to Educational Achievement 
Objectives were also discussed and established for these subcommittees, 



and It was made clear that the objectives settled upon were not to be consider- 
ed exclus1ve» Also at this time chairmen for the various subcommittees were 
appointed, and provisions were made for each member of the committee to decide 
upon which subcommittee he would like to serve. Operating procedures were also 
established: 



Membership on the committee shall In no way constitute a 
limitation upon the right of members to express their 
personal views concerning any matters, but memlbers will 
be expected to exercise discretion In making public 
statements which might be misinterpreted as reflecting 
committee views or as Indicating a mind closed to In- 
quiry, 



B. 



No public statement shall be made by any member other 
than the general chairman, and he only with approval 
of the executive committee concerning the committee's 
work. Discretion shall be exercised concerning pri- 
vate statements relating to the committee's work. 



The structure of the various subcommittees was considered crucial to the 
work of the committee. The subcommittee structure was established so that every 
member would be aware that resolution of disagreements would have to take place 
within the various working subcommittees. According to one member, the subcom- 
mittee structure would make It awkward for any Individual to dissent In the 
final report unless the Individual had very strong and specific reasons. It 
was generally agreed that the subcommittee's function was to avoid petty dis- 
sent; In essence, the total membership wanted to make sure that If an Individual 
had a dissenting opinion. It would be authentic, and that he would present It 
within the subcommittees. This strategy seemed to work well In the minds of 
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some coiimittee members who considered themselves “dissenters" by virtue of 
their liberal opinions, and who felt they had difficulty obtaining consideration 

of fundamental Issues o 

Records were kept of subcommittees meetings, and one member of the press was 
invited to attend several of the meetings. Although the meetings were not open, 
he was selected so he would have background Information when the report was re- 
leased. During the subconnlttee meetings testimony was heard from a variety of 
individuals who had either been invited by the subcommittee or who had appealed 
to the school board or to CRE for an audience. Various other sources of infor- 
mation were utilized by the subcommittees. Several of the committee members 
visited other cities throughout the United States to view programs in operation. 
There was some conment questioning the usefulness of these visits in relating 
the problems of other cities to the problems and total situation confronting 

Grandview. 

Several of the committee members reported that the committee tried very 
hard to gather objective Information In order to formulate a report based on 
sound factual data rather than emotion or rumor. Much of the Information used 
came from the administrative staff. Information was reportedly offered by a 
sociologist at a local college but was refused. The sociologist later charged 
that CRE was receiving information that was biased and distorted. He maintained 
that the method of collecting the data may have been unreliable, and that fil- 
tering tham through the executive director of CRE may have produced some general 

bias in the data. 

\ 

After close to a year of Investigation, a second committee meeting of the 
whole was held on July 7, 1964. According to the committee minutes. Judge 
Green called this meeting so that subcommittees could present their preliminary 
reports, and "give the background, the considerations, the material considered 
that went Into the report-and then throw the matter open to questions from 
the floor." The purpose of this procedure was to enable all members of the 
total comnlttee to ask questions and make suggestions which could be taken 
back to the various subcommittees for further consideration. 

It was reported by one of the subcommittees that, "Over the period of 
eight months, 22 meetings were held lasting from one to four hours each. One 
hundred and sixty-three pages of minutes and numerous special memorandums, re- 
ports, and studies were proposed." 
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A third meeting of the whole committee was held on July 14, 1964» At 
that time Chairman Green made the following remarks: 

At I tried to Indicate In the memo reminding you of this 
meeting, having operated through the first phase of our exis- 
tence on a subcommittee basis. It now become important that 
there be full discussion of the subcommittee reports so that 
we finally produce not a compilation of subcommittee reports 
but a single, full committee report » 

In working towards this goal. It seems to me that there 
are certain things that we should keep in mindo. We must rec- 
ognize that we are an Important committee o We have the oppor- 
tunity to have a greater Impact than any other committee of 
this kind In this community has had In the past or may have 
In the futureo In fact, we are going to make an Impacto The 
only question Is whether It Is a constructive Impact or a de- 
structive one» 

A report from a sharply divided committee will, at best, 
severely damage Its effectiveness, at worse. It will do more 
harm than goodo A report too long being delayed In being 
produced may possibly deprive us of the opportunity to help 
avoid In this community things which have occurred In others » 

A report which seeks all or nothing at all will not fulfill 
our obligation, which at least In major part Is to make 
specific recommendations which can be augmented by the school 
district Immediately, 

On August 27, 1964, the final subcommittee made Its report to the com- 
mittee of the whole, and on September 26, 1964, a meeting was held for the 
purpose of approving a rough draft compiled from all the subcommittee reports. 
At this meeting, Judge Green stated that anyone who wished to express his 
feelings, pro or con, on any Issue or section In the subcommittee reports 
would be recognized and a vote would be taken. According to the minutes, 
various members of the subcommittees took strong positions which were discussed 
vigorously. Much of the discussion appeared to have come from members who did 
not believe the committee was making a sufficiently vigorous attack upon the 
problem. Questions of bussing and Integration caused considerable debate. 

At the end of the meeting, the chairman appointed a committee to edit the text 
of the report. 

Finally, on October 8, 1964, a meeting of the committee of the whole was 
held to approve the final report. After much discussion on how the report 
would be submitted. It was decided that It would be presented to the school 
board at a special meeting. Also at this time there was some discussion on 
whether Judge Green should speak to the City Club about the report. It was 
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general Ijf agreed by the members of the committee that Judge Green could do 
sOo Some of the members were concerned because some of the Information had 
been leaking out» There was also much discussion regarding certain conclusions 
that the committee had reached, wording In the final report, and how the com- 
mittee should submit Its report to the school board. and the public^ 

■ 

Strategies 

Various strategies had been employed by CRE In arriving at its conclusions. 

I of these were designed specifically by Chairman Green. Judge Green had 

I participated In the formation and design of the subcommittees, had selected the 

j chairmen of the subcommittees, and had appointed his executive committee from 

these chairmen. His strategy was never to allow any Issue to come to a vote In 
either the subcommittee meetings or the committee as a whole. Subcommittee re- 
ports were prepared and were discussed at the committee of the whole meetings, 
and then sent back to the subcommittees for further consideration. According 
to Judge Green, his strategy was to "keep people talking, educating themselves, 
and never let them take a position" until a consensus had been obtained. 

Predictably, certain controversial Issues came to the surface. One of 
these Involved bussing. Considerable controversy was generated over this 
Issue by the liberal members of the committee, and Judge Green Is reported to 
have been "very dubious about It." He was amenable to the open transfer policy 
as a "psychological safety valve." He felt that at the proper time he could 
concede to the liberal point of view by agreeing to the open transfer polity. 

' According to Judge Greeng one of the major problems was to design a solu- 

tion that the community would support financially and accept philosophically. 

He Indicated that some of the committee members In the beginning were for total 
Integration, but they decided after some time that perhaps some other solution 
would be more appropriate. 

r Another strategy of CRE was to broaden the study to Include white students 

j as well as Negro. It was known that nine schools fell below what was believed 

to be a reasonable norm In terms of achievement, and that three of these schools 
[ were essentially white while the other six were Negro. By the Committee's In- 

cluding the white underprivileged In the study. It would appear to the public 
that CRE had designed a system for Improving the whole school program which 
would gain acceptance from the community as a whole. 
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Certain provisions in the report were included apparently to satisfy as 
many elements of the community as possiblOo No particular group on the commit- 
tee was completely satisfied; however, one could probably conclude that each 
group did receive some concessions to their point of viewo Chairman Green 
carried out several political maneuvers to accomplish this endo He worked with 
individual members of the subcommittees to get them to compromise or make con- 
cessions where problems or conflicts became too intense» In doing this, various 
portions of the report were rewritten to eliminate objectionable concepts so 
that when the report was submitted to the committee as a whole it would gain 
unanimous support. Near the end of the study* Judge Green and four or five 
other members of the committee spent twelve or thirteen hours in his home 

hammering out the necessary compromises in an effort to make the report accept- 

able to a majority of the members of the committee. 

In August, 1964, about the time the report was beginning to take its final 

form, one member of CRE was elected to the school board. Some other members of 
the committee were instrumental in supporting his candidacy because they hoped 
he would interpret the report to other school board members and spearhead its 
support. As a board member, he did maintain active relationships with CRE. 

Impressions of Commi ttee by Members and Non-Members 

Some of the CRE members believed that the committee did not address it- 
self to the important issues. One member who had been selected for CRE from 
CORIRS stated that he believed the committee consistently avoided the import- 
ant issues. He indicated a major problem was the domination of the Committee 
by two or three individuals, one being Chairman Green and another being the 
member who was elected to the school board. 

A representative of the Negro comnunity believed that the committee was 
dominated by the educational leaders. He said that the structure of the com- 
mittee necessitated that most of the work be done in subcommittee meetings and 
these subcommittees were headed by men who were selected by Chaiman Green. 
Therefore, Judge Green had some control over the direction that the subcommit- 
tees would take, he contended. The various subcommittees were saturated with 
educational data, graphs, and charts supplied by the administrative staff of 
the school district or the executive secretary of CRE. Some of this informa- 
tion, not only because of its content but also because of its volume, was 
difficult to digest. Many members were unaccustomed to dealing with this 
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type of data and found it difficult to form an adequate picture of the exist- 
ing situation from themo 

Most of the members of the committee and most of the school board members 
believed that the committee constituted a representative group of Grandview 
citizenso However, some of the individuals described the coimittee only as a 
good cross section of the influential business communityo Members of NAACP 
and other groups considered by the board to be "liberal" were, for the most 
part, rejected o The few who were appointed and chose to serve on CRE general- 
ly described the committee's work and the ultimate results as being typical 
of what could be expected from the committee considering its compositiono One 
member charged that the committee had a narrow understanding of the issues 
involved, and he believed the committee was reluctant to move in directions 
that would not be popular with the community-at-large« 

One member of the Grandview school administration described the committee 
as designed to represent the community power structure and not designed to 
represent the community-as-a-whole. In his words, the CRE membership repre- 
sented religious, intellectual, business, and racial interest groups. An- 
other member of the committee pointed out that he believed the activist Negro 
leaders were intentionally not included on the committee and those Negroes who 
were offered and accepted membership were ready to accept the distinction be- 
tween the educational solutions and the total community problem of racial inte- 
gration. He maintained that the Negroes on the committee tended to be conser- 
vative, and, furthermore, that representatives of the business community estab- 
lished a united front against all other elements on the committee. 

There was also on the committee a group of individuals who represented the 
liberal minority point of view as opposed to the conservative majority. At 
times this group was in conflict with certain members of the more conservative 
group. One member reportedly resigned from the committee because of the manner 
in which conflicts were handled within the committee. On the other hand, another 
member was reported to have resigned because he felt uncomfortable being on a 
committee whose members generally were far more liberal than he. 

A Negro member who was active in CORIPS generated conflict with one of the 
leaders of the conservative majority and contemplated resigning from the com- 
mittee because of his reluctance to be associated with the activities of the 
committee and also because he believed the committee was disinclined to address 
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itself to the key problem at hando When Judge Green heard of this possibility, 
he met with him and urged him to remaino 

Influences Operating on the Committee 

A variety of influences were exerted on CRE's proceed! ngSo As stated ear- 
lier, any person so desiring had an opportunity to make presentations to the 
various subcommittees o Several members of CRE indicated that the Grandview 
Negro leadership had very little power and the general consensus was that they 
exerted little influence upon the proceed! ngs. Furthermore, these members in- 
dicated that the officers of the NAACP did not really represent the majority 
viewpoint of the Negro community » 

NAACP leaders continued to press for a complete plan of integration de- 
spite the delays and oppositiono At one point in May, 1964, Mro Oscar Jeffers, 
President of the NAACP, threatened to close the Doville Elementary School if 
something were not done to relieve the disproportionate numbers of Negroes 
attending itc He claimed the school was 93,6 percent Negro, To this charge. 
Superintendent Roberts replied, when pressed, "I don't know. It could be. 

There are 340 pupils in the school 

A board member immediately denied that segregation existed in any Grandview 
school and Superintendent Roberts added that the pupils who attended the Doville 
Elementary School received an excellent education. The board member also indi- 
cated that the board would be guided by whatever CRE proposed, Mr, Jeffers 
answered the school officials by stating, "Achievement levels are lower at Dov- 
ille than in the rest of the city. State University studies show this. The 
highest levels of achievement were found in fpur schools, all of which are inte- 
grated," 

A few months later (September 26, 1964), the national leader of the NAACP, 
Roy Wilkins, stated that the Grandview School System was almost 100 percent ^ 
facto segregated. According to Wilkins, 

,.,the ghetto has produced ghetto schools. It is up to 
the people who created the ghettoes to get rid of the ghetto 
schools. Unless something is done about the consolidation of 
Negro students in three or four schools in the city, education 
is going to suffer. 

Wilkins suggested that one way to alleviate the segregated situation in Grand- 
view was to "see that the schools of tomorrow are given the advantage of 'new 
site selection, transfer, bussing, and redistricting,'" 
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Other Individuals also Influenced CRE. One of these Individuals was a 
Grandview State College professor who was a Negro member of CRE. Whenever the 
Committee had to find a solution to a problem In reference to the Negro situa- 
tion, they would look to him for assistance. Most members considered him to 
be a conservative Negro and, therefore, one who would not push too hard. 

Without question. Chairman Green was the most Influential member of the 
committee, and his Influence was followed closely by the member who was elect- 
ed to the school board. According to one Negro Informant, he rose to promi- 
nence on the committee when he voiced his strong opposition to bussing child- 
ren out of the Dovllle area. 

The executive secretary of CRE probably exerted considerable Influence 
since much of the data was filtered through him before reaching the subcommittees 
or the commlttee-of-the-whole. The fact that he had much to do with the writing 
of the final draft would also Indicate that he might have Influenced the final 
outcome. 

One of the more Influential groups that attempted to apply pressure upon 
CRE proceedings was CORIPS. Dr. Lawrence had Indicated at the outset that 
CORIPS would closely scrutinize all of the CRE proceedings. CORIPS met several 
times to discuss the progress, and some of the subcommittees of CRE made attempts 
to contact CORIPS members to obtain their views on certain problems. There were, 
of course, other groups attempting to apply pressure. These Included such organ- 
izations as the Council of Churches, the Teachers' Union, the Dovllle Ministerial 

Association, and the Urban League. 

( 

Most of the members of CRE Indicated that they had very little contact with 
the school administration except when the administrators were called In to testi- 
fy on a particular problem. However, CRE's progress was well known to most of 
the school board members and top level school administrators because the minutes 
of their meetings were made available to them. The final report would come as 
no surprise to the board. 

There was some effort made to keep some of the Negro leadership Informed and, 
possibly, mollified. But this attempt did not reduce tension among those who 
wanted an Immediate frontal attack upon what they considered to be the basic prob- 
lem. 

In October, 1964, Mr. Jeffers stated that he was sorry CRE had not addressed 
Itself to the major Issue— Integration. He criticized the committee for what It 
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was attempting to do "rather than to attack the problem of integration of the 
schools directly." Jeffers declared: "Some time in the future, the school 

board will have to look at this problem of integration in the face. They 
might as well do it now." 

In answer to these charges. Judge Green stated that he didn't know upon 
what basis Jeffers was making the charges because he stated that he himself did 
not know what was in the report. Green went on to indicate that most of the 
committee members were operating in confidence, but he did recognize that some 
of the material had leaked out. ‘ 

The NAACP position was not the same as that of CORIPS. The NAACP took a 
more militant position when it became clear to them that CRE had not directed 
its attention to what it considered the basic problem, integration. On the 
other hand, CORIPS appeared to be generally satisfied with CRE proceedings, 
because as many of the. members stated, <at least something was being done in the 
Grandview system, and in conformity with what CORIPS had initially requested, 
a study of racial imbalance. 

Final Stages of CRE Proceedings 

Although the final CRE report appears to have been unanimously adopted, in 
actuality it was not. Great effort was exerted by Chairman Green to obtain the 
signatures of all the members. Certain compromises were made in a last minute 
effort to win approval of the Negro members of the committee. Even so, the 
final report did not please everyone. The report was made "acceptable" through 
some compromises, one notable compromise being to include the statement that the 
schools in Doville were inferior. This particular statement was not in the ori- 
ginal reports, but it was included to satisfy the Negroes bn the committee, some 
of whom, however, still maintained some reservations about the report. 

CRE Report Submitted to School Board for Adoption 

On Thursday evening, October 29, 1964, Judge Green publicly released the 
reconmendations of the committee. The report itself was 48 pages in length, and 
was presented at an open public meeting at one of the high schools. In brief, 
the report described the committee's work, stated its recommendations, and con- 
clusions, and outlined the philosophy and justifications underlying the recommen 
dations. Judge Green made the follovn'ng introductory remarks: 

A little over a year ago the board of Grandview's School 

District adopted a resolution constituting a committee of citi- 








zens of the Grandview area and charging this conmlttee with 
the responsibility of studying three questions and reporting 
to the board Its findingso You asked me to serve as its 
chairmano 

I am pleased and proud to advise you that we have com- 
pleted our work and tonight we tender our report to you and 
through you to the community you represent o 

In speaking to you, I am speaking to a public body about 
public matters and therefore, speaking to the whole community. 

We are your committee o The fact that we are reporting to you 
publicly Is due to your desire and your arrangements » This is 
In keeping with the great tradition of the Grandview School 
Board — a tradition which Is one of the basic reasons for the 
continued public confidence and the strength and excellence 
of the school system— the policy of the public body handling 
public matter In publlCo Since I am In a sense speaking to 
the whole community about matters of urgent community 
I feel It proper to take some time to review the charge to the 
conmlttee and Its procedureSo In the spring of 19W a group 
of Interested citizens, the Committee on Racial Imbalance, 
stimulated by local problems and by considerations being raised 
In other parts of the United States, Inquired whether equal 
educational opportunltle** were being provided, particularly 
In five elementary schcols where Negro children appear to be In 
substantial number. In response, the school board In July, 

1963, created your committee and put the following questions 

to It: 

(1) Does the Grandview School District, to any extent, 
deprive the children of one race of educational 
opportunities equal to those of other races? If 
so, what corrective steps should be taken? 

(2) What might be done to Improve achievement of 
students. In culturally deprived areas of the city 
and meeting the educational objectives of this 
school system? 

(3) What might the school system do through Its educa- 
tiondl proc6SS6s to ©llmincits unroasonod projudice 
In the minds of children of one race against per- 
sons of another race? 

When you asked me to serve as chairman I must confess that I 
accepted with reluctance and with some trepidation^ The reluc- 
tance and trepidation did not grow out of an unwillingness to de- 
vote the necessary time to the committeeo Rather, It grew out of 
concern as to whether a committee sufficiently strong to thoroughly 
and candidly evaluate the scope of the problems Involved, let alone 
strong enough to make specific recommendations for dealing with 
them, could be put together and held togethero My fears on this 
score were not well founded. The committee you appointed made it 
a privilege and an honor to serve as chairman. 

You appointed 43 people representing many facets of our com- 
munity?, coming from various walks of life, many of them completely 
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unknown to each other at the time the committee first met » 

Of the 43 members of the committee whom I will name shortly, 
introducing to you those who could be here tonight, 39 re- 
main as members of the committee, 38 of them active mem- 
berso Four resigned, two for reasons of health, one by 
virtue of a business transfer to another city, and one in 
order to accept a position with this school board after 
the work of the committee had been largely completed.. Mon- 
signor Brown has been unable to participate because of the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome which he has been attending o 

I have served on n\y share of boards and committees » I 
have never been exposed to a committee that worked with more 
honesty, objectivity and unselfishness than this committee 
and every member of it. 

Our job has not been easy and the job of being chair- 
man has not been easy, I think the results have 
eminently worthwhile. Further, for tnyself, the friendships 
I have made on the committee and the tremendous respect I 
have come to have for each of the members of it have more 
than justified the time and effort which have gone into the 
report which we are tendering to you tonight. 

At its first meeting the committee gave itself a name 
by which it has come to be known, the "Committee on Race 
and Education," 

It was apparent to the committee that schools are but 
one agency of society--perhaps the single most important 
agency, but only one of them; that schools do not exist 
in a vacuum but as a part of society, in a sense an instru- 
ment of social change and in another sense a mirror of 
social conditions; that therefore any meaningful study 
relevant to the important questions put to the committee 
by the school board would have to be sufficiently broad 
to include the social context in which educational prob- 
lems occur. 

We agreed upon a statement of organization and pro- 
cedure which took into account this approach. The state- 
ment or organization and procedure adopted and which we 
have followed throughout our existence is included in the 
report as Appendix C,. Briefly, under it we organized into 
an executive subcommittee and six substantiative subcom- 
mittees, The executive subcommittee consisted of the 
general chairman, chairman of the six subcommittees and 
four members-at-large. We provided for an executive sec- 
retary to work under the supervision of the general chair- 
man, attending meetings of the full committee and all sub- 
committees, supervising his staff consisting of one secre- 
tary, maintaining, controlling, distribution of minutes, 
directives, and reports that provide clerical and research 
assistance to subcommittees. Notices of all subcoij^ittee 
meetings were sent to all members of the full committee, 
and all members of the full committee were privileged to 
attend and participate in discussion of the meetings of 
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any subcommittee, including the executive subcommittee » Minutes 
of all subcommittee meetings and executive subcommittee meetings 
went to all members of the full committee. 

As provided by our organizational structure, the reports 
of all subcommittees went to the full committee. Twenty-five 
constituted a quorum and 22 were necessary to adopt a measure. 

We provided for signed written dissents to be included in the 
report by any members who wished to dissent as to any part of 
the final report. The structure was designed to be workable 
and yet allow every member to have full say on every po|i^t no 
matter how minor, I hasten to advise you that the provisions 
for free discussion on any point were fully— and I 
fully--taken advantage of by practically every member of the 
committee, 

I am pleased to advise you that the provisions for dis- 
sent were unnecessary. We are presenting to you a 
report--a report that is just more than that, I think I am 
speaking for every member of the committee when I say that not 
one of our recommendations is a watered-down result of any 
compromise. Each of us as individuals, white, Negro, business, 
professional, rich, not so rich, eager to change, reluctant to 
change, democrat, republican, in short all individual citi- 
zens of this community came to our task with many ideas, opin- 
ions, and points of view. We expressed our ideas and our 
feelings openly, sometimes lengthy, sometimes even heatedly. 

We engaged in long debate on issues that now seem relatively 
insignificant. We leave this assignment still having indi- 
vidual ideas, opinions and points of view, but for many of 
us they are not quite the same — we have each faced reality 
and in the process we have learned a great deal. Each of 
us as individuals might have emphasized a different point 
here and there throughout the text of the report or might 
have used different words or phrases to express an idea in 
the context, but each and every one of us is in enthusiastic 
accord with each and every recommendation we make. 

To close his statement. Judge Green spent the first part of the evening 
reading through 34 pages of background material contained in the report. Fol- 
lowing a recess, he presented what everyone had come to hear— the Committee's 
conclusions and recommendations. The presentation was well organized with a 
philosophical justification stated for each recommendation or conclusion. 

After Judge Green made his presentation to the board, a motion was made 
that the report be adopted and that it be studied. School board membBt Allan 
Rogers then moved that a committee be appointed to study the findings contained 
in the report and prepare a resolution so that the board might consider it at 

I the next meeting, 

[ The board chairman, Bert Smith, then announced that on Monday, November 16, 
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1964, at the same high school, the school board would hear statements from the 
public on the report and would also hear some reactions from school administra- 
tors » Smith asked Superintendent Roberts to comment on the report, and Roberts 
stated that he and his administration could very easily accept the recommenda- 
tions and conclusions as submitted by the committee c He also indicated that he 
would analyze the recommendations and report to the board on how best to imple- 
ment themo 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF CRE 

The report contained 37 recommendations directly affecting the school 
system under six headings, and 13 recommendations directly affecting the com- 
munity under three headings o 



Recommendations Affecting the School System 



The first set of recommendations related to the establishment of a Model 
School Program to provide for extensive compensatory education for the pupils 
in those elementary schools which were significantly below the city-wide mean 
in achievement levels and which had a high incidence of social and learning 
problems o All of these schools had a high percentage of Negro enrollment but 
also had a concentration of white children from the lower socio-economic class 
in the community » A teacher-pupil ratio of one to twenty was recommended for 
these schools o The report recommended that the Model School Program be placed 
under an administrator with the rank of an Assistant Superintendent directly 
responsible to the Superintendent of Schools but outside the regular administra- 
tive structure. The construction of a new school building to serve as an upper- 
division school for seventh and eighth grade pupils in the area served by the 
Model School Program was advocated. Pre-school programs were recommended for 
the Model schools and since Grandview did not have public kindergartens, it 
was suggested that consideration be given to charging a nominal tuition fee. for 
"the possible favorable psychological effect." However, the report suggested 
that the major costs of the pre-school program should be at public expense. 



Under this section, it was further recommended that each principal receive 
additional discretionary funds to be used for "supplemental materials, for trans- 
portation of classes on exchange visits and expeditions to enlarge the experience 
of the children." During the depression years, Grandview eliminated libraries 
in the elementary schools, but the report recommended that these be| reinstated in 
the Model schools. A full-time nurse for each school was recommended. It was 
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also recommended that each school have a full*t1me community agent to assist 
the principal in planning late afternoon and evening activities for children 
and parents and for developing the neighborhood participation in and support 
of the educational programo It was also recommended that a full-time clinical 
psychologist be attacheu to the staff of the Model School Program administra- 
tor. For students of exceptional ability, it was recommended that transporta- 
tion at least on a part-time basis be provided to enable them to attend classes 
within the district where special opportunities for advancement of their talents 
were available. It was also recommended that when, in the judgment of the admin- 
istrator, a child would materially benefit from transfer to another school dis- 
trict, if the parents consented, and if space were available, the child should 
be transferred and the transportation costs should be provided by the school 
district. An intensive in-service education program for teachers was recommended, 
and it was also recommended that the Model School Program administrator be author- 
ized to give special recognition to teaching excellence and the development of 
high morale among all of the professional staff as well as the pupils. 

Under the second section. Attendance Policies , the committee recommended 
strongly the retention of the neighborhood school with only such modifications for 
pupil attendance flexibility as had been suggested in other sections of the re- 
port* The committee did recommend that in planning for new construction the board 
should recognize "the educational desirability and the long-range necessity of 
reducing and avoiding the concentrations of children with depressed environmental 
backgrounds or the racial isolation of children." It was also recommended that 
any parent be given the option of transferring a child from the neighborhood ele- 
mentary or high school to any other school in the district where space was avail- 
able, provided that the parent assumed responsibility for the child's transpor- 
tation and attendance. 

Under the third section. Programs and Curriculum , the Committee recommended; 
that the superintendent be instructed to undertake a re-evaluation of the high 
school curriculum in the light of the racial problem; that occupation-oriented 
programs of general education be designed for students who are not college- 
bound; that a special vice-principlal be appointed in the high schools affected 
who would be responsible for occupation-oriented general education programs; and 
that the new programs be accorded sufficiently high status to prevent their being 
considered a "dumping ground for Intellectually inferior students." It was rec- 
commended that cooperative arrangements be made with Institutions of higher educa- 
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tion to work with high school counselors and students to better Identify and 
stimulate potential college candidates who might otherwise fall to develop their 
capabilities. Emphasis was also placed upon the extension of the Grandview 
Coirimunity College program, particularly in Its terminal vocational -technical 
aspects, and upon the development of a more adequate apprenticeship training 
program In the Grandview area. 

The fourth section of recommendations dealt with Counseling and Guidance . 
The report recommended: the Introduction of more vocational counsellors and 
new counselling courses to help students select their occupations; the mainten- 
ance of more extensive pupil personal records; and the establishment of closer 
relationships with the State Employment Service. 
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The fifth section of the recommendations for the school district dealt 
with the Education of Disadvantaged Children . The Committee recommended that 
more attention be given to the material and cultural needs of disadvantaged 
children to enhance their motivation through extensive educational experiences 
outside of the school, greater recognition to Individual accomplishments, more 
assistance to children who had experienced physical deprivations, better defi- 
nitions of disciplinary codes, and better orientation at early stages In the 
child's experience toward the values of education. 

The sixth section dealt with the Removal of Prejudice . The Committee rec- 
commended: greater communication between teachers and the community served by 
their schools; the establishment of better programs to provide maximum oppor- 
tuntles for children of different races to work together toward common goals 
In areas of athletics, music, art and drama and other cultural recreational act- 
ivities; the development of textbooks and study materials that better portray 
the contributions of major ethnic groups to American life; and the provision of 
major units of study In the social studies that portray the contributions of 
various ethnic groups to American society. The last of the recommendations In 
this section stated: 

We recommend an educational effort through the schools 
particularly aimed at parents to help eliminate false no- 
tions, prejudice and discrimination respecting the right 
of all persons to have freedom of selection of adequate 
modern and non-segregated housing. 
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Recommendation s Affecting the Community 

A general recommendation affecting the entire community said: 

We recommend that the school board prepare a master plan 
which (a) describes the problems of segregation, education, race 
relations, and social justice in this community; (b) makes sug- 
gestions for action by all government and private agencies which 
might better the climate of equality here; and (c) details what 
the schools have done and are doing to assure equality within 
the limits of sound educational procedures » We recommend that 
this master plan suitably revised at appropriate times be held 
out to the community as evidence that the schools are doing 
their part in satisfying group aspirations and are persuading 
other agencies to do theirs » 

The first set of specific recommendations affecting the community-at-large 
applied to Employers and Unions o The committee recommended that the school 
board urge employers to demonstrate that effective equal employment opportuni- 
ties. regardless of race, religion, or national origin, exist within the com- 
munity. and to cooperate with high school vocational counsellors in presenting 
programs illustrating the qualifications expected of potential employees. The 
committee also recommended that the school board urge employers to provide on- 
the-job training and more apprenticeship opportunities for qualified persons 
regardless of their school records. Unions were urged to join with the employ- 
ers in opening job opportunities for minority youth. 

The second set of recommendations was addressed to Other Governmental 
Agencies . Coordination with other youth-serving agencies was recommended, along 
with the initiation of cooperative demonstration projects which would involve 
all related governmental agencies in an attack upon the social problems in a 
pilot area. Counselling within the Doville area was recommended in cooperation 
with private and public agencies. All agencies within the city were encouraged 
to enforce building, housing, and other related codes as a means of preventing 
the extension of slum conditions and the community housing authority was encour- 
aged to continue its efforts to provide greater racial balance in its projects. 

The third set of community-related recommendations was addressed to Privately- 
financed Organizations . The committee recommended that the United Good Neigh- 
bors fund recognize the need for supporting a variety of social services in the 
Doville area as a matter of high priority. The UGN vms also encouraged to 
create a neighborhood center based on a settlement house approach which would 
provide extensive services to both the children and adults in the Doville area. 
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Finally, it was recommended that extensive study be undertaken of the role of 
privately supported agencies In order to determine which ones can contribute 
effectively to the needs, both educational and social, of disadvantaged youth, 
particularly In the Dovllle area. 

THE BOARD'S REACTIOr TO THE REPORT 



. : During the period from October 29 when the report was submitted to the 
board and November 3, the newspapers carried a series of extensive articles ex- 
plaining the ore's program recommendations. Reference was made to the cultural 
enrichment program, the concept of transporting some Negro students out of the 
Dovllle area, and the proposals to extend the curriculum In the Dovllle schools 
The papers discussed how the school system could aid In the elimination of rac- 
ial prejudice In the school system and how the program would be financed. The 
papers published a statement by Judge Green, to the effect that, "This report 
may be the best thing of Its kind ever done In this country." 

At the November 16, 1964 school board meeting, as requested by the school 
board. Superintendent Roberts made the following statement: 



When the Board of Education, some 15 months ago, placed 
In the hands of a representative coirmlttee of our ablest citi- 
zens the responsibility for conducting a study of race and equal 
educational opportunity In Grandview's public schools, it had 
good reason to be confident that the committee would produce a 
plan appropriate to the problems our schools and community are 
facing-, The committee's report meets this expectation. 

Anvooe who reads the report, which the committee hp presented 
will be Impressed by the character of Its work. 
that In the proceedings. In taking the measure of its task, i^n 
selecting approaches to Its assignment, and In the conduct or 
Its Inquiry, the committee has done a conscientious and careful 

job. 

One Is struck by the range of the committee's studies, the 
care with which It handled the vast array of data, ana the 
intellectual Integrity that marks Its work. In our judgment, 
the coirmlttee, under Judge Green's leadership, has produced 
a reasoned analysis of what It calls "this community s most 
serious problem" and has devised a workable pi an^ for attack- 
ing It. The report Is not only a blueprint for local action 
but also a significant addition to the rapidly expanding 
literature dealing with the whole matter of race and educa- 
tion. We as a staff believe the report outlines 
gent and feasible approach to the problems before the commit- 
tee. We are eager to implement it as wisdom directs and the 
Board of Education approves. 
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A staff reaction to the report this evening must neces- 
sarily be short 0 There are numerous other speakers to be 
heardo Each deserves a share of the board's time* 

Our comments at this time must also be rather general » 
Until certain administrative and organisational changes 
can be planned and completed, specific proposals for hand- 
ling the recommendations of the committee could not be 
effectively spelled outo The committee, of course, ac- 
knowledged this and so indicated in the report o 

We should like to make a few observations about the 
report o 

We like the spirit of the documento We believe it is 
realistic and thoughtful o It regards the problems under 
study to be as complex as human nature actually is.. While 
the report demands decisive action, it does not anticipate 
miracles. It asks for intense and prolonged attention to 
the problems at hand while recognizing that the kinds of 
change to be sought ar<i the kinds that reside in persons 
and that persons require time to change o The report re- 
flects, however, a faith that they can. 

The report, we believe, embodies defensible educa- 
tional philosophyo It assumes that the motivation of the 
learner is basic to teaching and learning and that without 
a measure of hope in the future, no child is capable of 
sustained effort. The committee stresses early child- 
hood as a golden age for education and emphasizes that 
a deprivation in this stage of life span leaves in- 
delible marks. 

The report assumes that no school can be better than 
its teachers. Accordingly, it calls for broad scale in- 
service development of staff with special attention to the 
problems characteristic of disadvant«ged schools. 

As the report at times states or implies, the attack 
on these educational problems demands some built-in provi- 
sion for research. This work should proceed experimen- 
tally. In dealing with human learning, temporary motiva- 
tional effect is one thing; solid long-run Improvement 
is another. We need to search for the techniques that 
work best and apply them accordingly. As everyone knows, 
sometimes rather dramatic results can be achieved with in- 
tensified teaching. Again, extra efforts seem to be futile. 
Grandview should be able to add significantly to the research 
base, underlying practice in disadvantaged schools. The pro- 
jects to be launched deserve careful evaluation so that we 
may know when we have done better and when we have done worse. 

Implicit in the report is a recognition of the princi- 
ple that the administration of the school deserves some 
freedom in which to work. Perhaps the application of thi\ 
principle to a few schools will lead to extensions that are 
system-wide. 
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The report, is comprehensive. In its studies, the com- 
mittee gave attention to a remarkably wide range of questions. 
The findings cover a good deal of ground. In the observations, 
conclusions, and recommendations contained in the report there 
are information and reflections that bear on many school and 
community programs and problems; The report deserves careful 
reading by every citizen. 

For the school system there is a measure of constructive 
criticism. This we readily accept and intend to find useful. 

As examples, we refer to the questions raised about guidance, 
vocational education, testing, remedial reading and the pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded. While we feel there are good 
reasons for present practices as they exist, improvement is 
our first order of business, and we shall take the committee's 
comments seriously. We have no disposition to be defensive 
or to hold fast to current ways of doing things. What seems 
indicated is a careful restudy of several special programs 
through the use of outside, professional consultants. It 
should be said, however, that some features of some of 
these programs are shaped by legislative requirements as 
govern such special services that qualify for state support. 

Now is a good time to review these requirements to see whether 
a high degree of flexibility should be introduced. 

It is worth noting that the committee based its decisions 
on principle. Throughout the report are statements that re- 
flect the careful deliberation the committee devoted to the 
complex and difficult questions it faced. Wisely, the commit- 
tee constructed a theoretical foundation on which its recom- 
mendations rest. The techniques that it proposes proceed 
from this basic thinking. This is one of its major strengths. 

The recommendations contained in part 14 of the report 
divide as follows. Thirty-seven relate to the schools and 
13 affect the community. The recommendations constitute a 
tremendous assignment which will engage the efforts and 
programs for thousands of people, not only those connected 
with the schools but also many more in a wide range of govern- 
mental and private agencies. To make these ideas become real- 
ity will require action far beyond the capacity of the school 
staff to produce. Complex and delicate problems of coopera- 
tion and coordination are involved. The recommendations placed 
on the board and the staf are a considerable burden of respon- 
sibility for community let"*ership. It is our hope that the 
school staff can carry its end of these responsibilities in 
such a way that all participating agencies will find it easy 
to participate in a joint effort. 

The Model School Program which is proposed, we think, is 
feasible. The development of this plan, of course, can only 
proceed after an administrator has been appointed. We may 
suggest that six schools would be the best number to start 
with. Six should be sufficient for tryout of the plan and 
would provide a better sized experimental situation. 

The report assumes that its implen^entation will be expen- 
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siveo The added services required by the recommendations will 
increase the school budgeto This is a fact that has to be faced. 
To translate the recommendations into action will require some 
funds not now in sigh to Whatever the district is able to do 
should be done without weakening the rest of the school systemc 
We cannot develop new programs at the expense of others deserv- 
ing a continuing support. 



No accurate estimates are possible at present, but person- 
nel to reduce teaching loads, to staff new programs, to offer 
new services will probably cost upwards to half a million dol- 
lars. 



Summer institute, additional building facilities, librar- 
ies, instructional supplies, and equipment proposed for disadvan- 
taged schools will, of course, also be expensive. 



The proposed preschool programs, like the present kinder- 
garten would not be eligible under present law to receive state 
support. There is hope, however, that increases in funds from 
the state and federal sources may come in time to help mater- 
ially with these needs. 



It seems clear that our function as a staff is to get on 
with the detailed analysis of each of the committee's proposals, 
looking for means of application that will get the best possible 
educational results. This we intend to do. 



Some of the recommendations can be implemented almost at 
once. The policy changes which will be required can be quickly 

. I ^ • • • r* ^ ii» <2 



prepared for submission to the Board of Education. The admin- 
istrative and organizational revisions the report contemplates 
will take time to plan but should be accomplished in accordance 
with the schedule the report suggests. 



I can speak for the school staff when I say that we wel- 
come the opportunity to implement and carry forward the plans 
and intentions of the committee as expressed in the report. 

We shall do this with enthusiasm, with consciousness, and 
with care. 
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After Roberts made his statement, several individuals in the audience were 
allowed to make presentations either for or against the report. The school 
board then passed a motion to discharge the committee and commend it for its 
outstanding service. The motion described the report as excellent and concluded 
with a directive to the superintendent: 



The superintendent is directed to present to this 
board for its consideration as quickly as possible de- 
tailed comments and proposals with respect to each of 
the recommendations of the committee together with, 
where appropriate, specific resolutions for consider- 
ation and adoption. by the board. 



One board member stated, "The Grandview School Board adopted the report of 
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the Green Comnittee because we felt that this was the most outstanding analy- 
tical approach to the problems of the culturally deprived that had ever been 

developed in the entire United States o" 

There Is. of course, one questions that remains: Did the board have a 

prior commitment to a program such as submitted by CRE? Some member of 
felt that the board did have a prior comnltment to a program of cultural enric - 
ment. The board members agreed that they were sympathetic to an enrichment pro- 
gram. Throughout the period of study, various proposals 
gested to the school board. The NAACP proposed total integration. CORIPS 
essentially the same position, but it appeared to be satisfied that a s u y was 
being made which would indicate a desirable course. But no proposal other 
that submitted by CRE received any extensive consideration by the boar . 

Host of the members of CRE viewed the study process and the recommendations 
as quite substantial in scope and content. Furthermore, most of these indiv- 
duals believed that CRE had done a very good job. In brief, most e leve 
they had spent an extensive amount of time and work and that they had come up 
with recommendations that were educationally sound and both socially and politi- 

cally desirableo 

on Oanuary 11. 1965. Superintendent Roberts, as requested by the school ^ 
board. reco«ended an administrator of a Grandview high school to fi^ the posi- 
tion of administrator of the Model School Program. This educator had had exte - 
sive experience both in dealing with children from the Doville area _ 

with community groups in that section of the city. Certain mem ers ° ® 

took an exceptional interest in the Model School Program, and one board member 
who had been a member of CRE said in a memorandum to his colleagues: 

we are at the beginning of a “"^ 9 ^ educational experiment 
Tc this citv The committee report gives us a solio inLeiiec 
iual tosis for significant changes in educational S 

Obt ously. problems will arise, changes will have to be made. 

evew bit of backing it has been possible to give, ^th publicly 
anA n.*iuatplv The boord has tried to avoid response to hostile 

program to everyone who wants t® see bj’®"’” ^ ,5 

to and talked with people opposed to the program as wen as 



those in favor of it. At this point, I think most reasonable 
people are now satisfied that the district is doing something 
significant. It is my judgment that the quality of effort 
going into implementation fairly matches the quality of thought 
that went into your investigations. 



CHAPTER 6 
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REACTION AND AFTERMATH 
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Public reactions to CRE's report were not long in coming. The first and 

most critical came from Oscar Jeffers, NAACP President, on November 16, 1964. 

j Jeffers disagreed with the findings and again called for complete integration as 

the only acceptable solution. He stated that the education Negro children were 

I receiving in Grandview was inferior, and "establishing the Model School facility 

I to segregate children of color and class is no advantage and offers no present 

[ or future improvement." He maintained that CRE's recommendations were a nega- 

I tion of all NAACP convictions. Further, according to Jeffers, "We have waited 

I for months to see this report, and now that this unsatisfactory document has been 

I presented, we are prepared to take off the kid gloves and fight for the educa- 

j tional rights of our children." Continuing, he stated, "The tone of the commit- 

j tee's findings seem to smack of ‘white patronage,' It is as if they are saying 

I 'we'll give the Negro children integration as soon as they are ready for it.' 

I ...as if Negro children must earn it or be promoted to it." And he concluded: 

I "The immediate and positive correction of racial isolation and imbalance is the 

f first step to be taken in helping Negro children to attain the level of education 

which white children have had for generations. Grandview school children must 
[■ * 
be integrated now." 



I The next day the newspapers, reviewing the NAACP statement presented by 

Jeffers, stated that Jeffers believed CRE was "an elaborate scheme to perpetuate 
i segregation and reduce Negro students to a state of unparalleled squalor." Other 

I Negro leaders were reported to be more favorable toward CRE's recommendations and 

\ some of these leaders indicated that the NAACP leadership did not really repre- 

I sent the Negroes of the Doville area in their denunciation of the report. One 

i leader among Negro women stated: "In my opinion, the present officers of the 

I 

I NAACP are neither representing nor transmitting opinions, hopes, ambitions, and 

j beliefs of the Negro members of the community when they merely offer negative 

j criticism of the Race and Education report." Another man who claimed he represen- 

j ted the Committee on Neighborhood Improvement for Doville stated, "I have talked 



with hundreds of Doville parents, both Negro and white, and they don't mnt to 
spend education dollars to force some students to be bussed to other schools. 
They favor retention and improvement of Doville School, not closing it down and 
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bearing the high cost of building new schools. Most of the people in the 
Doville area like the Model School Program recommended by the Race and Educa- 
tion Committee," 



Other speakers at the school board meeting of November 16 stated that the 
Race and Education recommendations did not go far enough. The Chairman of CORIPS, 
Reverend Lawrence, a Negro minister who stated that he was speaking for the 
Greater Grandview Council of Churches, reaffirmed that integration was the only 
answer to achieving educational equality. 



In a statement to the school board on November 16, 1964, Reverend Lawrence 
stated as follows: 



,ERIC 



The report of the Committee on Race and Education of October 
29, 1964 is an encouraging first step in the attack on racial im- 
balance in Grandview schools. We welcome the report and express 
to Judge Green and his hardworking committee our thanks for their 
diligence and commitment to their task. 



In our statement to the school board of May 13, 1963, asking 
the school board to establish a study commission, we pointed to 
the concentrations of Negro children in five elementary schools 
and stated that population trends would increase these concentra- 
tions, We stated that the school board had a special responsi- 
bility to ascertain the extent and affect of racial imbalance in 
the schools, and to take all reasonable and effective steps to 
redress that imbalance. We emphasized that the public schools 
must train for good citizenship and that racially imbalanced 
schools do not provide such training for Negro children. We 
suggested that the Negro child who attends an overwhelmingly 
Negro school in a white community feels separate and inferior-- 
and not a part of the mainstream of American life--and that 
such separation negatively affects his school achievements and 
training for citizenship. 



Thus, it is good to find that your committee's report clear- 
ly recognized the special responsibility of the school system to 
face the problem, not only of disadvantaged school children in 
general, but of reducing and avoiding racial concentrations of 
Negro school children,,,. 



Certainly the objective of our school system is quality 
integrated education. Improving the quality of education for 
all disadvantaged children and reduction and avoidance of racial 
concentrations are both essential partners to educational excel- 
lence, The report recognizes this partnership by joining recom- 
mendations to intensify techniques of compensatory education 
with recommendations to correct racial concentrations. 



We support the report's recommendations to improve educa- 
tional techniques, such as new teaching methods in training, 
reducing the class size, redirection of the mental retardation 
programs, improved counselling and guidance, intensified social 
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work in the home, community agents, school libraries, school 
nurses, strengthen curriculum, and nursery school s<, We hope 
the nursery school program will expand as rapidly as possible 
to include all disadvantaged children in the system^ 

We are also encouraged to find in the report several rec- 
commendations which, if fully, speedily and effectively admin- 
istered, can be of assistance in combating racial concentra- 
tion o these recommendations are: 

lo An upper divisic lal school 

% 

2o New school construction and adjusting attendance 
boundaries to account for population shifts 

3o Open enrollment, EE transfers and administrative 
transfers 

On the other hand, we must say that these recommendations 
provide very limited tools to deal with a very urgent and immense 
problemo We share a concern with many that these recommendations 
are too modest o The urgency of the problem of racial concentra- 
tion is shown by the statistics in the reporto These show that 
the Negro elementary population is 10 percent larger this school 
year than last school yearo Several schools remain almost en- 
tirely of Negro enrollment, and three others have each become 
significantly more racially concentrated o The Negro school popu- 
lation of one school, last year 88 percent, is now 92 percent; 
another, last year 79 percent, is now 87 percent; of another, 
last year 42 percent, is now 48 percent; of still another, 
last year 55 percent, is now 67 percento The concentrations 
grow predictably and dangerouslyo Immediate administrative 
action is required if the trend is to be reversed o 

The program for administrative transfers contained in 
Recommendation 12 can be particularly helpful if administered 
as the report recommends, with a conviction that racial concen- 
trations of Negro children must be correctedo Frankly the extent 
to which the recommendations in the report are successful in re- 
ducing racial concentrations of Negro children will be determined 
to a very large extent by the desire of school officials to imple- 
ment Recommendation 12 effectively and enthusiasticallyo Our 
Citizens Committee on Racial Imbalance will watch with intense 
interest the implementation of the administrative transfer pro- 
gram o 

In our judgment, the report of the Committee on Race and 
Education, if fully, speedily, and effectively administered, 
can mark the end of the beginning--a real first step--in an 
effort to achieve equal opportunities for all of our childreno 

We do, therefore, ask the school board to adopt the report 
as submitted, and to implement it speedily, fully and effect! ve- 
lyo In so doing, we pledge our support to any request by the 
school board for such added funds from taxation and otherwise 
as are necessary to achieve this goalo 

As in the past, continued citizen participation in the 
solution of these problems is essential o Therefore, in addi- 




t1on to urging the adoption and the implementation of the re- 
port, we strongly recommend to the board the appointment of 
a citizens' advisory committee whose members have the same 
qualities of leadership and dedication as those appointed to 
the Committee on Race and Education. Such an advisory com- 
nittee should be charged with the following duties to assist 
in administering the report: 

lo To review continuously the effectiveness of pro- 
grams to achieve integrationo 

2p To continue to study the experience of other com- 
munities and to recommend such additional procedures 
as may be necessary to correct racial concentration. 

3o To consult with groups in the community interested 
in race relations in educationo 

4p To encourage and assist parents and pupils to use 
opportunities made available in the school system 
to achieve integration. 



These criticisms of the CRE report were accompanied concurrently by 
statements of support voiced by the Chamber of Commerce, the League of Women 
Voters, the Urban League, and the State Association for Nursery Education. 

On December 29, 1964, a Negro leader proposed closing down three of the 
Doville schools. Each of the schools reportedly had over 90 percent Negro 
students. The leader commended CRE and their program but stated: "CRE missed 

the mark in not recommending any direct action for solving the race problem in 
the near segregated schools." He proposed bussing students from Doville to 

other schools even though by this time the Model School Program had been ini- 
tiated. 

About the same time, a representative of the Catholic Council on Human 
Relations stated that the CRE report was weak because it didn't come to grips 
with the problem of integration. According to the Council's statement, "What 
needs to be done to educate children cannot be done in segregated schools no 
matter how much special care we put into them." 



I On January 14, 1965, Mr. Jeffers stated that the CRE report was "political 

I ®nd designed to bring about a special tax levy to implement the program for 

I which the report calls." Furthermore, according to Jeffers, "The report is self- 

[ servicing to the school district..." and it is " . . .unracial , incidently concern- 

ed with Negroes." He declared that the CRE report "offers something for every- 
j body— for Negroes the so-called opportunity to integrate through open enrollment; 

I for educators, new programs; for teachers, lower class ratios." He admitted that 

r ^be NAACP at first supported CRE proceedings because it believed this was to be 
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a first step; however, It now sees no possibility for follow-up or a second 
stepo He charged, "The essence of the report statement is that all Negro 
children want to rub elbows with white children,. This is ridiculouso We 
want equal opportunity and first-class citizenshipo" 

As stated earlier^ many facets of the CRE report were implemented during 
the months of January through May of 1965o One of the problems of the school 
board and school administration was to find adequate financial resources to 
implement all of the programs recommended by CREo One source of income was 
the state legislature, and during the first few months of 1965 the Grandview 
school board and administration attempted to persuade the state legislature 
to provide' additional money for Grandview schools so that the CRE recommen- 
dations could be implementedo A measure was proposed to provide $1,700,000 
for "education for disadvantaged children" for the school years 1965 to 1967. 
Representatives of several groups appeared before the Legislature to speak 
for and against the proposal The NAACP and other groups spoke against the 
bill because they believed that legislative money should not be poured into 
the Grandview system to aid a program which they considered to be deficient. 
Other groups supported the bill because they recognized that the money was 
needed before the recommendations could be implementedo The director of the 
Catholic Council on Human Relations, when he testified before the House Educa- 
tion Committee urged defeat of the measure because, "We insist that in the ab- 
sence of a schedule to phase out desegregated occupancy of schools in Grand- 
view, we oppose a program to use tax money to keep de facto segregation in 
existencOo" 

At the same meeting other witnesses, many of them Negroes, testified that 
they did not want state money used for "beefing up the education program in 
the ghetto schools. " 

The new president of Grandview's NAACP stated that the NAACP had no oppo- 
sition to the legislature providing the money "if the funds in question are 
specifically earmarked for use in providing compensatory educational services 
in a thoroughly integrated context." The rabbi of a Jewish congregation in 
Grandview concurred with the NAACP position and stated that he could see no 
reason why special funds should be made available for segregated schools. 

A few weeks later a newspaper account of a PTA meeting stated that the 
director of the Model School Program was told that few parents believed that 
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bussing children out of the Dovllle area was the answer to the segregation 

I problemo According to the newspaper, the parents instead wanted their schools 

I 

» improved and made into model schools in a sort of "operation bootstrap." 

I a. 

The same newspaper account quoted one parent who had children in Doville 
School as follows: "We don't want to have our children bussed o That will do 

' our children more harm than goodo If he goes to a school over in the suburban 

I district, we will have to buy him new clothes and teach him new manners, and 

I? 

} he will probably be ridiculed by his new classmates anyway. What we really 

I need are better jobs so that we can get what we want and give our children 

I what they need." The newspaper further reported that another speaker stated 

I that "only the NAACP and the Doville Ministerial Association want the children 

tV 

j bussed out of the area. They don't have children in school," 

About two weeks later, a special PTA meeting was held at Doville School 
I where individuals testified on the proposal to transport children out of 

I Doville, According to the newspaper accounts, most of the Negro parents who 

I attended the meeting stated thqy did not want their children bussed out of the 

I area. However, the article reported that several Negro ministers and other 

I Negro leaders were insistent that segregated schools were a sin and that the 

I schools had to be integrated. The same newspaper account carried the following 

I statement by one of the officials in the Model School Program: 

We believe many children at some of the Doville's dis- 
advantaged schools could benefit by being bussed to their 

I schools, and we will see that it is done. We also believe 

I that many children are not ready to be bussed away from their 

I neighborhood. They will be hurt if forced into the mainstream 

I at this time. 



I 

I 

i 
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On May 17, 1964, the NAACP restated its position on the Model School Pro- 
gram, Oscar Jeffers stated that educators in Grandview have "in the past few 
years issued statements and decisions showing the most racially vicious and 
most orally confusing, the most artfully dodging, and educationally harmful 
efforts as was ever conceived in the minds of bigots of the South," According 
to Jeffers: 

Integration is a word that the Grandview School Board 
refuses to say in its policy statements and as long as they 
cannot say it, I cannot feel that they believe it. This school 
board has consistently refused to recognize that the NAACP 
first raised the integration question in the spring of 1962, 

Every time they mention what they had done, they give credit 
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to the Citizens Committee on Race and Education that appeared 
before them months later« They hope that by refusing to rec- 
ognize the NAACP that it v/ill never be said that the NAACP 
had to show them the wayoooo They lead us into arguing 
whether or not additional classrooms should be built in 
Doville School when the real question is whether or not these 
classes are to be integrated „ That is the question they re- 
fuse to facco 

Progress Reports 

The newspapers reported initial progress in implementing the CRE reporto 
On January 12, 1965, a story stated that programs to implement the Green Re- 
port were well underway and "basically they are working wello" It reported 
one board member as saying that "overall acceptance of the new program has 
been goodo" 

About two weeks later an editorial entitled, "Model Plan on Way" stated; 

Some 500 Grandview elementary school children, most of 
them Negroes are attending schools outside their own neigh- 
borhoods, either by choice or by administrative assignmento 
In consequence, teacher loads have been reduced in the 
"model schools" serving disadvantaged childreno And some 
such children, both white and Negro have found school places 
and friends in other neighborhoods o In addition, nurses, 
teacher aids, and community workers have been added to school 
staffs in the "model area" of GrandvieWo Library, recrea- 
tion, and other supplementary programs have been strengthened o 
It is a good starts oo This is a continuing program, one of 
which per pupil cost will be above averageo It is typical 
of the kind of school programs required in greater degree 
in urban centers than in suburban or rural districts o 

In spite of the optimism of the press, on January 30 the NAACP entered a 
suit against Grandview's school systemo According to the attorney represent- 
ing the NAACP, "The suit would be similar to those filed against school districts 
elsewhere in the nation, particularly in eastern states » The suit asked, in 
effect, for courts to order an end to de facto segregationo" He said NAACP 
would prefer not to do this in Grandview but, considering recent events, it now 
felt it had no other alternativec 

In response to the announcement of the suit the director of the Model 
School Program defended the school system by stating that he didn't know the 
grounds upon which NAACP would base the suito As he stated, "I believe we are 
accomplishing a great deal and the schools and the community are working in good 
faith to cope with the situationo" In reply, the vice-president of Grandview's 



NAACP, stated that the suit was based on the fact that concentrations of Negroes 
in some of the city's schools had not been appreciably decreased since the school 
system's open enrollment and student transfers began last fallo The NAACP, he de- 
clared, wanted integration of schools, and the offering of enriched educational 
programs at some of the so-called under-achiever schools is not accomplishing 
this endo 

So, apparently, it wentc The NAACP continued its charges that Grandview's 
schools were segregated and that the Model School Program did very little to 
alleviate the problemo The school board, on the other hand, and the Model 
School administrators continued to defend their program by stating that the 
Model School Program did alleviate the problem through its enrichment opportun- 
ities o 

Conspicuous by their apparent absence during this period when the Model 
School Program was being implemented was CORIPS c This absence from the scene 
appears to imply some type of agreement or satisfaction with at least portions 
of the Model School Programo Most of its members believed the Model School 
Program was the first step but other programs should follow from ito As a 
result of this position, the NAACP found themselves alone, in about the same 
position that they had been when they first made recommendations to the school 
board that a study group be formed and that something be done about the problem 
of integrationo 

In May, 1966, a local newspaper carried the following story: 

The Grandview School Board Thursday was judged the best 
large system school board in the nation by the 8,000 member 
classroom teacher divisioti of the National Education Associa- 
tiono The Grandview board was cited for the most creative 
educational accomplishments during the past school yearo The 
nation's teachers cited the Grandview system's Model School 
Program which has resulted in revolutionary educational 
changes to improve education in the city's nine lowest achiever 
schools. Grandview was rated the best among school districts 
of 3,000 students or more. 



